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COMMENT 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Ix a PERIOD when the shape of Africa’s future is so often dis- 
cussed in terms of race and of conflicting claims by various 
groups, it will interest people of all communities to know of 
another approach to the whole complicated problem of 
economic and social development. It is a matter of human as 
well as technical importance that an Association for Regional 
Planning and Development is being formed to investigate the 
possibilities of regional planning in Africa and elsewhere. The 
successful experiment in regional planning carried out by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has certainly benefited all races 
inhabiting that region. But it could never have been conceived 
or carried out on the basis of any preconceived theory of race 
or by means of any policy of economic exclusion. 

Especially for those engaged in a long and frustrating effort 
to secure what they believe to be the rights of their own 
community, it is important to know in precise terms the 
technical possibilities of development in their territories; for, 
as the Association expresses it, ““Development is primarily 
concerned with human welfare. Development of power, of 
industries, of agriculture, of education or of social organisation 
should not be considered as separate tasks but as parts of 
planned comprehensive development projects.” 

The important factors in the development of any region are 
not primarily racial factors but its natural economic and geo- 
graphical features, its material and human resources. As 
defined by Lewis Mumford in his Culture of Cities ‘‘the region 
is the unit area formed by common aboriginal conditions of 
geological structure, soil, surface-relief, drainage, climate, 
vegetation and animal life reformed and partly redefined 
through the settlement of man, the domestication of com- 
munities in villages and cities, the reworking of the landscape 
and the control over land, power, climate and movement, 
provided by the state of technics.”’ 

“We must continually remind ourselves,’’ he says ‘‘that the 
period of urban expansion is over and that the great urban 
masses created by that period are in the nature of things 
bankrupt . . . We have the task of giving form and character 
to a new period in the world’s history. We must provide the 
stage and the setting for a fresh drama. Good planning in the 
post war period will rest on the solid foundation of the family 
and the region. .It will emphasise the biological and social 
needs of the people . . . Our biggest towns should in future 
be country towns, that is towns which would maintain the 
vital link between the soil and the city, between agriculture 
and industry. The coalescing of urban communities into one 
vast manhive is a sign of that lack of political discipline which 
precedes and announces decay. The countryside is not only a 
producer of food but a breeder of men.” 

The application of regional planning in a country such as 
Kenya, for example, opens up great possibilities of overcoming 
the cleavages between town and country, industry and agricul- 
ture, which have tended to be reinforced, not only by racial 
prejudices, but by the decline of religious, cultural, and moral 
standards in our time. Regional planning and community 
development offer a practical, if long-term, hope of resuscita- 
tion both of land and people if they can achieve enough 
spiritual vision and energy to make a beginning in the present 


circumstances which are overwhelmingly difficult for all races. 

It is doubtful whether an approach to the problems of 
Kenya, or any other part of Africa, such as that envisaged by 
regional planning, could be made without some form of 
“government with the consent of the governed”’ and repre- 
senting all communities whose more than passive co-operation 
is necessary. It is probable also that technical assistance and 
capital investment will have to be sought from international 
agencies, a possibility which in itself may require the over- 
coming of some official prejudice towards Point 4 and other 
technical assistance programmes. 

In Africa there is the Volta river project and the planning 
of the new port area of Lagos. There are the potentialities of 
the great rivers—the Nile, the Niger, the Congo, the Zam- 
bezi—as sources of irrigation for the land, and power for new 
industries. There is the Okavango river which continues its 
huge flow of fresh water into the Kalahari in Bechuanaland. 
And there is the problem of the watershed of South Africa’s 
only major river, the Orange river, which rises in the soil- 
eroded British Colony of Basutoland and therefore presents 
both a challenge and an opportunity to British statesmanship. 

Micuaet Scott 


EAST AFRICA 
Kenya 


KENYA GOVERNMENT STATEMENT OF POLICY 
Tue Governor and the new Council of Ministers in Kenya 
announced (July 5, 1954) the following objectives which 
have the support of the British Government: 1. To use all 
the resources at their disposal to end the emergency; but at 
the same time to ensure that, in spite of the emergency, 
development plans of all types are undertaken as rapidly as 
finance, manpower and the operational situation permit; 

2. Yo ensure by the following means the effective main- 
tenance of law and order throughout the country, and thus a 
solid foundation for continued development and reconstruc- 
tion: (a) the intensification of closer administration by the 
establishment of additional administrative teams in both the 
African reserves and the settled areas; (6) the progressive 
build-up of the colony’s police force to a point where the 
provincial administration and the police can assume full 
responsibility for the maintenance of law and order without 
assistance from military forces; (c) the education of African 
men, women, and children to accept the citizen's responsibility 
to assist the forces of law and order; and the improvement of 
relations between the police and the public; (d) the rehabili- 
tation of as many as possible of those who have been misled 
by the Mau Mau doctrine so as to fit them to take their place 
once more in society ;”” 

3 and 4. To improve husbandry and land use, and continue 
development of European and African farming on the lines ot 
recent recommendations ; 

5. To preserve and protect areas of Crown forests, and by 
development to provide employment there for a part of the 
African population with their families; and to assist African 
local authorities in the development of forest areas. 








6. To complete the geological survey as a high priority so as 
to exploit the mineral wealth; 

7. To encourage the rapid development of commerce and 
industry so as to absorb the growing population into useful 
economic activity and, at the same time, to increase the wealth 
of the colony, thus enabling it to support and progressively to 
expand the social services which are so urgently required; to 
provide large-scale opportunities for Africans in trade by 
means of technical education, and skilled occupations and, 
where necessary, to facilitate the importation of skilled 
persons from suitable places ; ; 

8. To improve the quality of education for increasing 
numbers of all races, and in particular to expand African and 
Arab education at all levels; to insist on a spiritual basis for 
education through active co-operation with the Churches, the 
missions, and other religious bodies; to provide additional 
facilities in trade and technical education; to increase the output 
of qualified Asian, Arab and African teachers; to increase the 
strict supervision of schools; and to move as rapidly as means 
permit towards compulsory education for the children of 
Africans resident in urban areas; 

9-16. To institute adult literacy schemes, encourage the 
development of youth clubs and women’s institutes, to provide 
social security for employed persons in their old age; to pursue 
a progressive labour policy; to improve the general standard 
of health, especially among the African population; to improve 
housing standards, and to provide housing, including home 
ownership schemes and improved amenities for African family 
life in urban areas, recognising the special needs of more 
advanced members of the African community: such facilities 
to apply in appropriate cases to coastal Arabs; to encourage the 
creation of villages. 

17. To appoint as soon as possible a body to study and 
advise on the best method of choosing African members of the 
Legislative Council ; 

18. To increase the effectiveness of local government in 
all areas, particularly at the locational levels in African 
districts .. . 


EUROPEAN ELECTORS’ UNION CRITICISM 


Commenting on the Kenya Government’s statement, the 
European Electors’ Union said this had been read ‘“‘with the 
greatest anxiety, as it discloses once more a complete mis- 
understanding, deliberate or naive, of the growing feeling of 
resentment prevailing throughout even the most moderate 
section of the European community at the suppression of their 
own interests and the wider interests of Kenya in a thinly 
veiled effort to appease influences hostile to European settle- 
ment in Kenya.” 

The Union ‘waits impatiently” for a solid programme of 
action, with a few assurances, such as :— 

“1. That the Government will not surrender to any pres- 
sure from any source at any foreseeable time to alter the 
European position in the white highlands and will reaffirm the 
relative positions of all races in other areas, especially the 
townships. 

“2. That all questions be examined from the Kenya view- 
point, not fromaracialangle .. . 

“$. That character and ability be the only tests of appoint- 
ment and that appointments will not again be made in racial 
proportions. 


‘4, That Europeans be the arbiters of their own rights and 
wishes regarding the education of their children so as to 
maintain their own standards, culture, and tradition. 

“5. That English be the lingua franca of the Colony . . . 

“6. That all references to immigration should leave no 
doubt that European immigration will be encouraged and that 
skilled persons will be only of European descent and tradition. 

“7, That an early statement be made on how loyalty to the 
Crown is to be measured and proved. ° 

“8. That the Government will cease to claim a rate and 
effectiveness of progress in mastering the emergency which 
events do not support . . .” (The Times, July 7, 1954.) 


AFRICAN COMMENTS 


The African unofficial members’ organisation welcomed the 
Kenya Government’s policy statement, and Mr. Eliud Mathu, 
the Kikuyu leader of the African members of the Legislative 
Council, endorsing it, called on all races to support it. In a 
radio interview . . . he described as a “great scheme’’ the 
proposal to establish some form of security for old age. 
( Manchester Guardian, July 9, 1954.) 


NEW PARTY FORMED 


A new political party to unite all races in support of a 
multi-racial government was formed in Kenya. It is restricted 
to Europeans at present but intends to invite other races to 
join when certain of its aims have been achieved. It is to be 
known as the ‘“‘United Country Party”, and has been formed 
by a group of Europeans, including Mr. Michael Blundell,! 
who are determined to fight the next general election on a 
platform of multi-racialism. Among its declared aims are :— 

“*1. Yo support the principle of multi-racial government on 
a basis of communal rolls . . . 

“2. To protect and maintain the standards of civilisation 
attained by the more advanced sections of the population, and 
raise the standards of the more backward people. 

“3. To fight all forms of extreme racialism, whether of 
African, Asian or European origin. 

“‘&. To aid the progress of African peoples and give practical 
recognition to advancement that should naturally ensue. 

“5. To create between all elements of the population, har- 
mony, mutual confidence, and a will to work together. 

“6. To maintain the present powers of the Highlands Board 
(limiting land in the White Highlands to European owner- 
ship) and the Native Land Trust Board, and to promote the 
maximum development in these areas. ( Manchester Guardian, 
July 10, 1954.) 

Colonel David Stirling,? in a letter to East Africa and 
Rhodesia (July 22, 1954) wrote: ‘““The decision of the United 
Country Party to exclude, at the outset, African and Asian 
membership seems from here a tragic one. No doubt the 
decision reflects an understandable desire to prevent leader- 
ship passing to the reactionaries. The gallant efforts of many 
members of the new party’s executive towards a closer under- 
standing between the races makes it hard to believe that this 
attitude can truly reflect their conviction on this issue. Surely 
the time has come for white leadership in Africa to act from 
conviction rather than from a sense of political expediency. I 
suggest that if the new party’s executive had stood firm and 
insisted on multi-racial membership that the consequent loss 

1Minister without portfolio. 

*President of the Capricorn Africa Society. See Dicest, Vol. I, No. 14. 
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of reactionary European support would have been compensated 
a hundredfold by the gain of African and Asian confidence, 
besides creating an honest and realistic foundation for leader- 
ship in a multi-racial community.” 

East Africa and Rhodesia commented: “It is staggering to 
encounter the supposition that the right way to encourage 
confidence in moderate settler opinion is for its leaders to tell 
non-European moderates that they may not now associate 
themselves with an effort to promote an inter-racial approach 
to the problems of their country, but that if they set themselves 
to form within their own communities bodies analagous to the 
United Country Party, they may by proof of good behaviour 
quality at some future date for individual membership of the 
U.C.P. Any man of spirit would reject such insulting dis- 
crimination and patronage; and unless the non-European 
moderate leaders were men of spirit they would not have stood 
out against their own extremists—who have again been 
strengthened by this folly of European politicians. If reac- 
tionary Europeans had taken such a line there would have 
been little damage and less surprise; but that the moderate 
section of the elected members should have committed this 
piece of toolhardiness will do great injury to good race rela- 
tions. 

Commenting on Colonel Stirling’s letter, and the remarks 
ot Mr. F. S. Joelson, editor of East Africa and Rhodesia, the 
Kenya Weekly News (July 30, 1954) pointed out that ‘‘both 
of them are writing from London. From the Kenya standpoint 
the virtues of the decision are perhaps more readily under- 
stood . . . Obviously the U.C.P. must be a purely European 
party initially because the first task that faces Kenya’s Euro- 
peans is to put their own political house in order. As a guest in 
that house at the present time the Asian or African could not 
tail to be an embarrassed and unproductive observer of the 
white domestic squabble. The time to put ‘welcome’ on the 
mat will come when a measure of tranquillity has been 
attained in the European menage and surely then members of 
other races will be much more at their ease.” 


ELECTORAL REFORM ADVOCATED 


In the course of comment on the Kenya Government's state- 
ment of policy, The Times ( July 6, 1954) said that ‘‘the urgent 
immediate need is that the Africans should be enabled to elect 
their own representatives in the 1956 elections. The statement 
of policy contains a suggestion, which might have been more 
explicit, that this will be so.”’ 

Commenting on the formation of the United Country Party, 
the Manchester Guardian (July 10, 1954) said that “while 
European, Asian and Arab members of the (Legislative) 
Council are all elected, it is invidious that (African) represen- 
tatives alone are chosen’’ in the rather ambiguous way of 
being nominated by the Governor—two at his discretion, 
and six after he has consulted a number of Africans chosen to 
form a sort of electoral college for their district. “‘In Kenya’s 
existing state of development it is very unlikely that a general 
franchise for Africans would work; East Africa is not within 
a decade or two of the Gold Coast. But a system of indirect 
election, or of election on a limited franchise, should be pos- 
sible to devise and would be preferred . . .”” Pointing out the 
disadvantages of the present system of communal politics, 
the editorial asks if it would not be possible ‘‘to experiment 
with some interracial electoral element . . . There might be 


a few constituencies with a common roll and a limited fran- 
chise, perhaps with the ingenious device which Professor 
Mackenzie suggested in his Tanganyika report'—a con- 
stituency in which there would be several members and in 
which each elector has as many votes as there were seats to 
fill, but could not use them all for candidates of his own com- 
munity. Or one might elect, in this fashion, a few members 
‘at large’ over the whole country, in addition to the communal 
members for smaller areas. Again, the elected members of the 
Legislature might themselves be a constituency, electing a 
few national members, aldermen as it were; and these might 
replace some, or eventually all, of the nominated unofficial 
members. But the method is of secondary importance. What 
matters is that there should be some elected members respon- 
sible to an electorate in which all races are included. It cannot 
be done before 1960. It can and should be thought about now.” 

Mr. E. A. Vasey, Kenya’s Finance Minister told a press 
conference in London that Africans must be quickly given 
the means of expressing themselves freely through con- 
stitutional channels. In particular, they should be enabled 
to elect their own spokesmen either by direct election or 
through electoral colleges, so that their representatives 
would have the constitutional right of expressing themselves 
without inhibition, even if some of the things they might say 
were unpleasant from the non-African standpoint. Mr. Vasey 
added that Mr. A. B. Patel and Mr. Ibrahim Nathoo, the two 
Asian ministers, were proving themselves first-class colleagues 
in the multi-racial Government, and showing a marked sense 
of responsibility. If they were given something concrete to 
take back to their people, the majority of the Asian com- 
munities would, he believed, support them against the extre- 
mists among the Hindus, who had made an all-out endeavour 
to prevent Mr. Patel joining the Government. He had won his 
battle within the Kenya Indian Congress by courage and 
integrity. ( East Africa and Rhodesia, July 8, 1954.) 

CONSERVATIVE CRITICISM 

After an approving summary of the policy statement of the 
Kenya Government the latest survey of Commonwealth and 
Colonial affairs issued by the Research Department of the 
Conservative Party in London says that ‘‘it may be an appro- 
priate time to voice what most Conservatives feel about 
Kenya.”’ It emphasises that the Conservative Party has always 
been a firm supporter of European settlement and deplored 
the constant attacks made on the settlers’ intentions and 
achievements. “‘But having paid this tribute, Conservatives 
are not prepared to swallow without protest the strictures on 
the policy of the British Government which were passed by a 
so-called ‘elder statesman’* in Kenya at a recent public dinner 
in Nairobi. Nor can they agree with those in Kenya who would 
put the clock back or would, at least, try to keep its hands 
stationary. The plain fact is that there is a hard core of opinion 
in Kenya which is out of touch with the trend of opinion in 
Britain and the world.”’ 

The survey concedes that the white community has been 
under great strain and that time is needed for adjustment. 
‘The trouble, unfortunately is that there is not much time 
left, and that if the three races are to live together in amity, 
they must begin to do so now. Otherwise they are in danger of 
dying separately.’’ (Manchester Guardian, July 31, 1954.) 

‘See Dicest Vol. 1, No. 8. "See Dicest, Vol. Il, No. 3. 








THE EMERGENCY 

New emergency powers for the Kenya Government, 
described by The Times correspondent in Nairobi as “‘sweep- 
ing’’, came into force on August 3. There can now be compul- 
sory evacuation of the inhabitants, their livestock and property 
from “‘any specified area’”’ of the colony. If necessary for com- 
pliance with the evacuation order, the destruction of livestock 
and movables may be ordered. 

A second regulation compels the occupiers of farms or 
dwellings in any area declared by the Defence Minister to be 
affected by Mau Mau to report to the authorities any intended 
absence longer than 48 hours, and to make adequate security 
arrangements for their labour and livestock while away. 

Penalties under both regulations can be a fine of £500 or two 
years’ imprisonment, or both. An assurance is given that the 
evacuation powers will be used only in cases of real necessity. 
The regulations could be used against African communities 
known to be supplying Mau Mau and refusing to co-operate 
with the authorities, and against absentee owners of farms in 
the White Highlands who have no European managers and 
seldom visit their properties. 


EDUCATION 

By the first term of this year, 50 per cent of the independent 
schools in the troubled areas of Kenya which were closed at 
the start of the Emergency will have been re-opened. Alto- 
gether the administration has arranged for sixty-six schools 
to be opened, and of these forty-two will be under District 
Education Board management and the remainder under 
mission management. 

Figures show that Embu continues to be the main centre 
of terrorist opposition. No less than forty-three schools were 
destroyed in the Embu district in the first three months of 
1954, most of them by fire . . . The total of schools destroyed 
by terrorist gangs throughout the troubled areas is now more 
than 150. The total death roll of loyalist teachers is thirty-two 
and forty have been injured in gang attacks. ( Kenya Newsletter, 
May 26, 1954.) ‘ 


CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITIES IN KENYA 

The Bishop of Mombasa, in the course of a broadcast to 
East Africa, said: ‘‘On the several occasions on which I have 
visited England during the last twenty-seven years I have 
never found, as I do now, such a responsible concern about 
Colonial affairs in Kenya amongst ordinary, intelligent people. 
They feel a desire to share with us in active concern about 
Kenya . . . Everywhere there has been an insatiable desire 
for a more balanced picture of the Kenya situation than the 
average level of spectacular, often sensational Press reporting 
affords; and there is a desire to help where help can be given. 
The churches are behind us in our determination that we must 
found our approaches to the solution of our problems in the 
practical application of the Christian faith to everyday life 
in our plural society . . . I had never thought that the Mau 
Mau oaths and orgies represented a reversion to pagan sava- 
gery in the way that was often supposed, with the implication 
of almost cynical despair at ever being able effectively to 
incorporate African peoples into a plural society without any 
fear of subsequent irrational reversion. Terror and barbarism 
must have some explanation. 


“Stripped of those superficial aspects which make the oaths 





patently Kikuyu, there is revealed a symbolism, my sociologist 
friends assure me, which is common to the oaths and orgies 
of maladjusted man in human society the world over, whether 
it be cosh-boy gangsters in the East End of London, the 
Chicago or New York underworld, the deraciné elements in 
the industrial life of cities, or among the flotsam and jetsam 
of the labouring populations of the docks. On the one hand it 
is the consequence of cumulative maladjustment in the western 
world, where industrial and social revolution still goes on. 
On the other hand it is part of the consequence of the impact 
of the materialist and secular west on the closed cycle of 
African tribalism . . . 

“Primarily our problem is one of spiritual barrenness in the 
midst of material prosperity. Economic aid may be necessary, 
and indeed on a large scale, in the development of Kenya, but 
a purely economic approach will not solve our problems. We 
must cease to think of ourselves, or of Indians, or of Africans 
as ‘units of man-power’; nor may we continue to describe our 
housing problems in terms of the need for so many ‘units of 
bed-space’. We need to recognise that ‘these also are men’, 
and that the fundamental need is the need of the spirit. New 
securities must be inspired by new civic senses in which all 
are participators. Old tribalism provided a set of securities 
which derived not least from the subtle integration of tribal 
animism into the simplest and most personal elements of 
everyday living. If Christianity is to succeed in undergirding 
the new set of securities which Church and State must share 
in supplying, it must offer itself as a living faith which is a 
pattern for living in the midst of the hard realities of a worka- 
day world . . . We Europeans in Kenya have to learn more 
of what our Christian responsibilities are in terms of life in a 
plural society, for unless we both learn the lessons and practise 
them ourselves we have no hope of persuading Africans or 
Asians to do the same.” ( East Africa and Rhodesia, July 22, 
1954. ) 

A letter in the Manchester Guardian (July 3, 1954) signed 
“African Christian’’ said: ‘“The African is much too near to 
nature to be ‘godless’ but he sees too much inconsistency on the 
part of his religious mentors to be able to take the religion 
they propagate very seriously. This is all the more pronounced 
in a place like Kenya where the facts of the situation tend to 
make the potential Christian convert disastrously cynical 
and apathetic, where he is not impatient and hostile. The 
African’s god may be of wood and stone, but he is entitled to 
wonder—and he is now doing so with disconcerting penetra- 
tion—whether he is expected to bow down unquestioningly 
before the graven images which some of those who seek to 
convert him have set up. Dr. Leakey has underlined the 
challenge facing the Church in Kenya. This challenge applies 
wherever Christianity is propagated by Europeans to non- 
Europeans. Those who believe in the tremendous power of the 
simple and basic teachings of Christ will echo the straight- 
forward and fundamental questions of Dr. Leakey.”’ 

The General Secretary of the Christian Council of Kenya, 
which represents all the Protestant churches and missions, 
said in Nairobi: “‘It is felt that the problem facing the Govern- 
ment is not merely political or economic but also spiritual 
and psychological. Many terrorists and suspects have com- 
plained of a spiritual vacuum and we intend to fill that with 
Christianity rather than allow them to take on harmful beliefs. 
A broadsheet in English and Kikuyu has been prepared for 
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distribution in detention camps and African clergymen will be 

posted to major detention camps and there will be regular 

visitors to other camps.”” (The Times, July 14, 1954. ) 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
AFRICAN CIVIL SERVICES! 
‘The commission, under the chairmanship of Sir David 

Lidsbury published Volume I of its report (July 8). Outlining 
the general principles behind their recommendations the 
report states: “‘It may be taken for granted that it is the 
ultimate objective of the East African Governments, as they 
move towards self-government, to staff their public services 
as far as possible from their own resources. It is axiomatic 
also that a public service in any territory should be a reflection 
of the community; in a multi-racial territory a healthy and 
balanced service must be multi-racial . The essential 
principle is that for the future there shall be no barrier in any 
part of the service which is in fact (even though not in name) 
one of race. Grading by race rather than by responsibility, 
where it exists at present, should disappear. The limit of 
advance of any serving member of a service must be set 
solely by his qualifications and proved ability; and ability 
must be held to include the qualities of integrity, character 
and leadership. Any temptation to lower standards in 
the services must be firmly rejected.”” The report adds that 
by the application of these principles the commission have 
endeavoured to revise the salary structure in such a way that 
racial distinctions will disappear. 

Commenting on the ““lhree-Fifths Rule” (i.e., that the 
salary paid to a non-European occupant of a higher post 
should be three-fifths of that which was recommended for the 
officer recruited from the United Kingdom or the Dominions), 
the report states that they are dealing with two separate sets 
of market values. The prospective candidate from the United 
Kingdom or elsewhere outside East Africa compares his 
salary with what he could expect to earn in his own country, 
and considers the special conditions under which he will be 
employed overseas, i.e., the lack of amenities, climatic risk 
and the additional cost of living and of bringing up a family. 
The local candidate, however, takes stock of local conditions 
and what he may hope to earn in the kind of career for which 
he is fitted within his own country. The effect at present of the 
‘“Three-Fifths Rule’’ is that local and imported officers are 
serving side by side but have two distinct sets of relevant 
circumstances operating on a single salary structure. The report 
continues: ““We do not suggest that two different scales of 
salary must inevitably or perpetually emerge, but of two 
things we are convinced. In the first place, if the administra- 
tions were to adopt for that part of the service where imported 
and local officers serve side by side a common rate of pay based 
on what is necessary in present conditions to attract the former 
—that is to say, a rate which is dictated by external market 
values—they would be laying an unjustifiably heavy burden 
on their revenues both now and in the future and would be 
placing themselves in a position from which, once taken up, 
it would be almost impossible to retreat. Secondly, if there 
are to be differing rates of pay, we are sure that any system 
which permanently gears the one scale to the other in a fixed 
ratio is illogical in principle and will be untenable in practice.” 
The commission recommend the abolition of the “‘Three- 

1Vol. I obtainable from The Crown Agents, London, S.W.1, 8s. 


THE EAST 


Fifths Rule’’ and base their new recommendations' for that 
part of the service where local and imported officers work side 
by side on the assumption that provision must now be made 
for a service which ultimately will be recruited wholly within 
East Africa. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 

The following points emerged from questions in the House 
of Commons :— 

The estimated current cost per month of the Emergency, 
which includes the cost of police, rehabilitation centres, 
administration and so on, is #1 million. 

The net cost, after deduction of revenue from fees charge- 
able, of education for each European, Indian, and African 
pupil respectively in 1953, is as follows :— 
European Asian 
£346s. £13 5s. 
£71 18s. £25 5s. 


African 
£2 5s. 
£48 5s. boys 
£50 15s. girls 


Primary tuition 
Secondary tuition 


( Hansard, June 23, 1954.) 

Up to July 9, 531 Africans had been executed in Kenya since 
the declaration of the Emergency. The offences were: murder 
(including 211 Mau Mau cases), 232; unlawful possession of 
arms and ammunition, 182; consorting with terrorists, 91; 
administering unlawful oaths, 18; acting with intent to 
further terrorism, 6; procuring supplies for terrorists, 2. 

About 40,000 persons are at present detained under the 
emergency regulations. 10,000 of these are in work camps, 
7,000 in detention camps, 23,000 in reception centres as a 
result of operation ‘‘Anvil’’. Accommodation is in huts or 
tents, piped water is laid on, and hospital accommodation is 
provided. Those held in works camps are voluntarily employed 
at local market rates on public projects such as irrigation, bush- 
clearing and agricultural betterment. (Hansard, July 28, 1954.) 


Tanganyika 

THE OPENING OF THE PORT OF MTWARA 
‘Tne TANGANyika correspondent of the Kenya Weekly News 
( July 30, 1954) wrote :— 

“The opening of Mtwara deep-water harbour and the 
Southern Railway link by the Governor marks the closing of a 
chapter which might be called, to borrow famous words, 
‘The End of the Beginning’. It needed vision, and, above all, 
faith to stake his reputation on what appeared to many a 
rather pathetic gesture, no more, but this is what Sir Edward 
Twining did when he used his utmost persuasion to contrive 
that the plans and work actually begun on this project should 
not fall to pieces when the Groundnut Scheme started to 
crumble. To most of us, the idea of carrying on with Mtwara 
and the railway seemed a mere endeavour to save something 
out of the wreckage of the “‘groundnuts”’, but it needed real 
knowledge and foresight to see that, far from being a bit of 
face-saving, or a gallant if rather futile gesture, the port and 
railway would and could become an early economic proposi- 
tion. And that is what it appears is now virtually certain. A 
Government estimate of the situation in the former ‘Cinder- 
ella’ province is that exports- should reach 200,000 tons a year 


1The commission's salary recommendations are included in Vol. II of 
their Report which has not yet been printed. 








in the next five or six years, while it is estimated that a 
tonnage of 100,000 will cover the working costs of the first 
year’s operation of port and railway. It is a little early to 
forecast, but it seems that this latter figure is not outside the 
bounds of attainment . . . It is surely not too much to pro- 
phesy the eventual extension of the railway to Songea and on 
westwards to the coalfields (sooner or later East Africa is 
going to need that coal if it can be got to the sea at a rea- 
sonable cost). 

“Then, once the railway gets that far, it will surely continue 
to the Lake, while, almost as surely, a branch will one day 
swerve northwards to join up with a south-bound line coming 
from the Central Line down through the Kilombero Valley to 
Mbeya and the Rhodesias. Long range vision, maybe, but 
who can say just how long? What a field for development in 
the future has been brought into range by the act of faith 
completed this week. 

“It is not long since the creation of the Tanganyika Agri- 
cultural Corporation was universally greeted as a striking 
achievement owing its origin to the Groundnut Scheme. Here 
is another achievement which will go to the credit of the same 
disastrous origin. Who knows that in years to come the good 
that has emerged from that scheme may not be considered to 
have fully repaid the initial financial loss borne by the British 
taxpayer?” 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

In an editorial the Manchester Guardian (July 17, 1954) 
said: ““To-day things seem to be constantly on the move in 
‘Tanganyika, politically as well as economically. Two in- 
stances have just come to hand. In the north of the territory, 
bordering on Lake Victoria, Tanganyika’s first county council 
is in process of formation . . . The new council will have 
definite executive powers, can raise its own revenue, and 
employ its own staff. It will have members drawn from all the 
main races in Tanganyika and will administer an area of 
25,000 square miles with a population of a million and a 
quarter . . . The other example comes from Newala, a little 
inland from Mtwara, a district of about 150,000 people. Here 
there has been for some time a Native Authority composed of 
appointed officials called Liwalis. These were associated with 
a partly elected advisory district council. In 1952, at the 
suggestion of these African councillors, Europeans and Asians 
were co-opted. In 1953 came the first women members. This 
year the district council is, by invitation of the Native 
Authority, to assume executive responsibility for a trial 
period. This is, of course, a mere change in machinery; it will 
work well only if the councillors are wise and honourable . . . 
The moving spirit in all this is Liwali Yustino Mponda, whom 
the British Council brought here last year to study British 
local government. The district council may prove an innova- 


tion from abroad not less important than the port and the 
railway.” 


Uganda 


PROGRESS OF PROFESSOR HANCOCK’S MISSION 


Tue First stage of the discussions on constitutional problems 
in Buganda between the Lukiko Committee and Professor 
Sir Keith Hancock is now complete. Details remain a well-kept 





secret, and the next stage of joint discussions between Pro- 
fessor Hancock, the Lukiko Committee, and the Governor, 
Sir Andrew Cohen, the Resident, and Mr. S. W. Kulubya 
(representatives of the Protectorate Government) has begun. 

Over 400 members of the Uganda African Women’s League 
gave a rousing welcome to Professor Hancock when he and 
his wife attended a meeting arranged by the League at the 
Mengo Social Centre Hall. The President of the League, Mrs. 
Kisosonkole, welcomed the Professor and said that the women 
of the country stood for peace and truth. “We are mothers of 
our nation and it is to our interests that our country should be 
at peace and that our husbands and our children should be 
contented. Any sign of departure from peace affects us ad- 
versely . . . Another of our aims is the bettering of condi- 
tions for all women.” Referring to the feminist movement in 
Great Britain with its trail of sorrow and suffering for the 
women, Mrs. Kisosonkole said ‘‘we are very anxious to learn 
from other people’s mistakes so that this suffering should be 
omitted in the history of our nation.”’ 

The President concluded : ‘““We peoples of Uganda are great 
royalists. It will not have escaped you that the structure of our 
society is deeply interwoven with strands which bind us 
securely to our royal houses . . . We are very anxious that 
the Kabaka of Buganda should be liberated from the invidious 
position of having to make decisions like the one which has 
brought about the present impasse in Buganda, but at the same 
time we are most anxious that he must not be made into a 
mere rubber stamp. In fact, sir, we just cannot see how you can 
draw up a constitution when the Kabaka of Buganda is not in 
his country. But do not let us appear to teach you your job 
which we are certain you are most capable of tackling, other- 
wise you would not be here.” 

Professor Hancock said that before coming to Buganda 
he had made certain statements about the work he would try 
to do which had been published in the press,! and which he 
regarded as solemn promises. “I made these promises to both 
parties. I shall never go to one party behind the back of the 
other. I shall never tell the Committee things about the 
Governor which I would not tell the Governor to his face. 
I shall never tell the Governor things about the Committee 
which I will not tell the Committee to its face. I shall be 
honest with both parties. 

“It is my aim to bring about an agreement between both 
parties. They have different points of view which they both 
hold honestly. I have seen the Committee almost every day 
for 4 weeks and they have explained to me the Baganda point 
of view. I think I understand it. So far I have seen very little 
of the Governor. But soon he will be coming with some of his 
advisers to meet the Committee.’’ He expected there would be 
differences in the two points of view which might be big, ‘‘but 
I shall try to build a bridge of agreement. The work will be 
difficult but I shall struggle to build the bridge . . . If I 
fail . . . there will be only one thing for me to do. As an 
independent man I shall write my own report stating the 
reasons for my failure . . .”’ If their attempts to make better 


constitutional arrangements succeeded, “it may be possible 

that the wound of this country will be healed. I shall not 

prophesy how this may be done. I know that it is a deep 

wound . . . You all expect a great deal from me. But this is 

not merely the affair of one man—of myself. It is the affair of 
1See Dicest, Vol. II, No. 2. 








the Lukiko Committee, of the Lukiko itself, of His Excellency 
the Governor and his advisers, of Parliament, of the people of 
Buganda and the people of Britain. I ask you to pray that 
strength and wisdom may be given to us all.”” (Uganda Mail, 
July 26, 1954.) 

The London Times, reporting on the meeting, said that ‘‘the 
League is one of the few organised pressure groups in Buganda 
to-day ... They have already petitioned the Bishop of 
Uganda and the Governor to ask for the Kabaka’s return, and 
last month they protested to the Resident of Buganda against 
the suggestion of some other Baganda for the election of a 
new Kabaka.”’ Earlier, The Times had described a tour made by 
Sir Keith Hancock of Kampala and its environs, in the course 
of which crowds gathered on two occasions and short speeches 
were made “‘calling for the return of the Kabaka’’. In one case 
“this, not constitutional reform, was the speakers’ only 
concern’”’. (July 15, 1954.) 


CENTRAL AFRICA 
The Federation 


SHORTAGE OF RAILWAY MEN 

RaiLways are to recruit men from Western 
Germany, Scandinavia, and Holland. The General Manager of 
Rhodesia Railways, Lieut.-Colonel H. B. Everard, said in 
Bulawayo on June 26 that the railways are short of about 400 
men, mainly shunt firemen, shunters and guards. “‘We always 
hope,’’ he said “‘to attract Rhodesian youths of 18, 19, 20 or 
21, but very few ever join the railways.” (Federation Wews- 
letter, July 14, 1954. ) 

A suggestion by Mr. Manoah Chirwa ( African member for 
Nyasaland) in the Federal Parliament that in view of the 
shortage of firemen on the railways a technical school be 
established to train Africans, was rejected by the Minister of 
‘Transport and Communications, Sir Roy Welensky. Mr. 
Chirwa said Africans might be trained to help bridge the gap. 
If it were not possible to establish such a school in Central 
Africa, would it be possible to send Africans to Tanganyika for 
training. Sir Roy said he was hoping that steps being taken by 
the Railways Administration to recruit staff would deal with 
the situation. He could not see that there was any short cut 
to the problem. ( Rhodesia Herald, July 27, 1954.) 

According to a South African Press Association report, an 
agreement for the loan of about £34 million by the United 
States Foreign Operations Administration to the Central 
African Federation, was signed (June 29, 1954). This is the 
first loan to the Federation and is to be used for the develop- 
ment of the Rhodesia Railways. 


RuoveEsia 


THE IMMIGRATION BILL 


The Minister of Home Affairs, Mr. Julian Greenfield, has 
presented to the Federal Assembly the Immigration Bill. 
Among people who will be declared prohibited immigrants 
are those who, on economic grounds or on account of their 
standards or habits of life, are deemed by the Minister to be 
unsuited to the requirements of the Federation; a person 
suspected of being a Communist, and who is unwilling to 


swear before the police or immigration officer that he is not; 
others who may become a public charge; idiots, or epileptics, 
criminals, prostitutes and homosexuals. The Minister will also 
have power to declare a person a prohibited immigrant on 
information received from any Government, through official 
or diplomatic channels. The Minister said that the keynote of 
the Government’s policy was the introduction into- the 
Federation of the largest possible European population that 
could be absorbed, but on a selective basis. The Government 
would assist financially certain classes of immigrants from 
Britain. 
INCOME TAX DEBATE 

In the conclusion to the debate,! the Prime Minister, Sir 
Godfrey Huggins, gave an assurance that ‘“‘no African will be 
asked by the Commissioner of Taxes to make a return for 
income tax purposes until after the Ist April, 1955,”" in 
order to meet the criticism that more time was needed to 
explain the Bill than had been provided for. 
FIRST CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION BUDGET 

The Hon. D. Macintyre, C.B.E., M.P., Minister of Finance 
opened his first Budget in the Federal Assembly (June 29, 
1954). He referred to the Federation Development Plan 
which provides for the spending over the next three years of 
the sum of £70 million. ‘Two of the main items in this expen- 
diture are £30 million in respect of communications and 
transport and £4,400,000 in respect of education. The former 
sum includes a wide-road building programme and the 
increase and re-equipment of Central African Airways. The 
latter includes seven secondary and seven primary schools for 
Europeans and two schools for Coloured children in Northern 
Rhodesia and two new schools in Salisbury. The Federal 
government is only responsible for the primary and secondary 
education of persons other than Africans and for all higher 
education. 

COMPARATIVE TABLES 


Previous Previous Previous 
Federal Southern Northern Nyasaland 
Income Tax Rhodesia Rhodesia Tax 
Tax Tax 
Married Man with two children 
£1,200 Nil £12 10s. £10 £4 15s. 
£1,500 £25 £5+ £31 £90 
£2,000 £100 £148 £106 £19% 
£3,000 £369 £2485 £396 £495 
£10,000 £3,319 £4,323 £3,014 £3,713 
Single Person 
£400 Nil £3 10s. £2 10s. £9 7s. 6d. 
£700 £26 5s. £50 £23 £39 
£1,000 £56 £106 £60 £88 
£2,000 £244 £444 £315 £332 
£10,000 £3,669 £4,894 £3,313 £4,129 


COMMENTS ON THE COMMONWEALTH 
RELATIONS CONFERENCE 

The Federation sent two ‘representatives to the Common- 
wealth Relations Conference in Pakistan this year. One of 
them, Mr. C. D. Dryden, who attended the conference at the 
request of Sir Godfrey Huggins, said that the majority view of 
the delegates had been that if Europeans did not accept that 

1See Dicest, Vol. Il, No. 3. 








the coloured races in Southern Africa must eventually have 
the majority of votes they would disappear from history. 
Europeans would have to try to provide leadership in matters 
of government, the professions and sport. The other alterna- 
tive, to keep on top by force and then go down fighting, 
hated by all other races, meant that the Europeans would 
disappear out of history. Mr. Dryden recalled that one dele- 
gate had said that Rhodes’s saying, ‘Equal rights for all 
civilised men’’ should be amended by adding ‘“‘and an equal 
chance for all men to become civilised’. It was felt at the 
conference that segregation was a confession of failure on the 
part of the whites. South African delegates refused to accept 
even the possibility of future equality. His own impressions 
in India had been that that country had no imperialistic 
designs on Africa. The solution being considered there was 
not more emigrants but controlled families. ( Rhodesta Herald, 
June 26, 1954. ) 

Commenting editorially the Rhodesia Herald ( June 28, 1954) 
said that because Europeans in Rhodesia, who hold the view 
that the white man’s superiority in Africa must never be 
questioned, disagree with the findings of the Conference they 
are tempted to ignore or ridicule them without putting up any 
solid argument by way of opposition. The editorial continued; 
“If we admit that the African is capable of acquiring greater 
political enlightenment over the years, can it be denied that, 
looking far enough ahead, the day will come when there will 
be more African than European voters on the electoral roll? 
The African is so backward politically that in fairness to his 
own kind and to the European community it would be alto- 
gether wrong for him to gain this political ascendancy for a 
long time to come. The problem is not an immediate one; it 
confronts not this generation, but generations to come. In 
order to safeguard these future generations against racial 
strife, however, it is imperative that the present generation 
should have the clearest possible picture of the political and 
economic foundations that are being laid in the new Federa- 
tion . 

“It is the conviction that most other political experiments in 
Africa are either ultra-liberal or ultra-reactionary that has 
persuaded Central Africa to adopt a middle course of granting 
Africans limited political representation, with the under- 
standing that they will be given a greater say in government 
when they have earned it . . . But even if the one-man-one- 
vote system were retained, the preponderance of Africans on 
the electoral rolls would not throw the political system out of 
gear provided ‘right, left and centre’ politics and not racial 
politics were pursued. It is not who has the vote that matters, 
but how the vote is used. Unfortunately the danger of the 
African pursuing racial politics is very real—and inevitable, 
if he feels that the European is putting up barriers against his 
economic advancement. A wide range of semi-skilled occupa- 
tions, many of which the African could readily undertake, is at 
present reserved exclusively for Europeans. Fresh European 
blood is imported when needed to preserve this state of 
affairs. At the same time it is freely acknowledged that the 
African must not be denied access to higher-paid jobs when he 
has shown his ability to undertake them. Practice and prin- 
ciple are sadly at variance here, and are leading to more and 
more muddled and dishonest thinking. To leave this issue 
unresolved is to invite racial hostilities at some later date— 
both industrially and politically.” 


COPPER COMPANIES HEADQUARTERS 


The Rhodesian Selection Trust Group of Companies and 
the Rhodesian Anglo-American Ltd. (a holding company of 
the Anglo-American Corporation of S.A. Ltd.), are to transfer 
their head offices from Northern Rhodesia to Salisbury. 
Commenting on the latter move, Mr. Harry Oppenheimer, 
M.P., Deputy Chairman of the Anglo-American Corporation 
of S.A. Ltd., said “We have great confidence in the Federation, 
and we want to play our part in it. That is why we are getting 
together the organisation in Salisbury.’’ (Federation News- 
letter, June 3, 1954. ) 


Northern Rhodesia 


PROGRESS OF AFRICAN MINEWORKERS 

Tue Nortuern Rhodesian Government announced (July 23, 
1954) that, discussions between the interested parties on the 
progress of African employees in the mining industry having 
broken down, it would appoint a board of inquiry under the 
Industrial Conciliation Ordinance (1) ‘‘to ascertain whether 
there is anything to prevent African employees from advanc- 
ing in the copper mining industry to the full extent of their 
capabilities; (2) if there is, to investigate the reasons; (3) as 
far as may be necessary for the purposes, to examine the 
basis on which persons are employed in the industry, and 
having regard to the interests of such persons and to well- 
being of the Federation and Northern Rhodesia, to make 
recommendations.” 

The Northern Rhodesian copper mining companies issued 
a statement expressing their regret that the negotiations 
regarding African advancement in the industry had ended 
inconclusively. It said: ““The European union has constantly 
reiterated that it has no objection to the promotion of Africans 
to European daily-paid posts provided that they receive equal 
pay and all the conditions of service given to Europeans; and 
it has more recently added the further condition that the 
advancement of an African must be to a complete job held by a 
European, and that no sub-division of jobs should be permitted. 
The companies’ contention is that some simplification and sub- 
division of certain European jobs is essential if the advance- 
ment of Africans is to be effective, both in order to provide 
opportunities of training and also where necessary to bring 
work and responsibility within the present capacity of African 
workers. The African representatives have indicated their 
agreement with this contention. In regard to the condition of 
‘equal pay and all conditions’, the simplification and sub- 
division of jobs just referred to would of itself imply a need 
for special rates of pay . . . The companies are prepared to 
provide generously for their African employees who may be 
given work which impinges on the present European field, but 
consider that their scales of pay should be framed after taking 
account of the differing circumstances which surround the 
employment of indigenous as opposed to immigrant workers 
. . . Any attempt to apply at once full European pay-rates and 
conditions of service to a section of African labour would have 
a disastrous effect on the individual, on the African community, 
and on the economy of the territory. The companies are not 


prepared to take the responsibility for experimentation of this 
kind. 








“The suggestion has been made that the companies are 
mainly concerned with obtaining cheap labour. They wish 
categorically to refute this suggestion, and to reaffirm that 
their sole desire is to find a remedy, acceptable to all parties 
and consistent with the best interests of the territory and the 
Federation tor a pressing human and social problem. It is, in 
fact, probable that no financial saving whatsoever will accrue 
from African advancement in the industry, in view of the lower 
output of the African worker and the greater need of super- 
vision. The companies recognise that their attitude in these 
matters may seem inconsistent with trade union principles, 
such as ‘the rate for the job’, which are commonly accepted 
in European countries. They consider that such principles are 
not capable of practical application to the situation with which 
industry in Central Africa is faced. They are nevertheless fully 
appreciative of the anxieties which prompt the European union 
to attempt to impose these conditions on African advancement. 

“The only way in which such anxieties can be allayed, in the 
opinion of the companies, is by the framing of suitable safe- 
guards to secure the position of the European employee and to 
ensure the continuance of that European leadership which the 
companics hold to be essential to the future prosperity of the 
industry. With this object the companies have already given 
categorical assurances that no European employee of the 
companies will lose employment as a result of African advance- 
ment. They have also offered to discuss with the European 
union the safeguards that could properly be devised with a 
view to securing the future status and livelihood of the Euro- 
pean population on the Copperbelt. In addition, the companies 
offered in the course of the negotiations to impose a numerical 
limitation on the number of Africans who might be advanced 
at special rates of pay into jobs impinging on the European 
field during the next five years, and to enter into fresh con- 
sultation when the situation was reviewed after that period. 
At this stage it appeared that the negotiations might succeed, 
especially as the companies simultaneously made an offer to 
the Africans, as an integral part of the ‘advancement’ pro- 
gramme, of the creation of a substantial number of inter- 
mediate posts outside the European field of employment in 
order to provide additional opportunities for training Africans 
to assume greater responsibility. The companies, however, 
regret to state that these assurances and offers of safeguards, 
which the companies feel might be arranged now, but which 
the march of events may place it beyond their power to 
negotiate at a later stage, have not been accepted by the 
European union, and that the union has reverted to its original 
argument and still insists on the acceptance of the conditions 
mentioned earlier. In the companies’ view that could only 
result in the perpetuation of the present bar to African advance- 
ment... 

The Mine Workers’ Union, in the course of their reply, 
issued on July 26, stated that their stand has been made con- 
sistently on “‘accepted trade union principles”. The reply 
continued: ‘“The union has at all time tried to view the situa- 
tion dispassionately, and has not allowed racial prejudice to 
cloud its judgment on the issues involved. The union has made 
its stand clear, and once more reiterates that it is firmly con- 
vinced that the setting up of two parallel wage schedules 
covering identical jobs, one inferior to the other, is not in the 
interests of organised labour . . . The Chamber of Mines has 
based its case for a differential wage on unconvincing generali- 


ties which do not reflect the situation as it exists to-day, and 
will certainly be rejected by trade union organisations every- 
where. We cannot agree that a people should be discriminated 
against in industry because of (@) differing social back- 
ground; (6) colour of skin; or (c) possible disastrous effects 
of an increase in wages on the individual.” ( East Africa and 
Rhodesia, July 29, 1954.) 


PENSIONS PLAN FOR AFRICANS 

A statement issued by the Northern Rhodesia Chamber of 
Mines at Kitwe (May 21) said that their long service non- 
contributory pension scheme for African employees on the 
copper mines would start on July 1. The scheme provides for a 
pension of £48 a year to employees who have reached the age 
of 50 and have completed 20 years’ service. Service in excess of 
20 years qualifies for additional pension up to a maximum of 
£72 a year. Invalids’ pensions are available after 15 years’ 
service. The scheme is non-contributory and the present long 
service bonus remains unaffected. ‘The copper mining com- 
panies are at the same time introducing a liberal leave scheme 
which provides for 14 days’ paid leave a year which can be 
accumulated up to 56 days. (Federation Newsletter, June 3, 
1954. ) 

NATIVE TRUST LAND 

According to comments in “‘Robert Essex's’’ column in the 
Central African Post (June 25, 1954) “‘the show-down on 
Native Trust Land, long over-due, is coming’’. He points out 
that: ‘Of the roughly 200 million acres of land in Northern 
Rhodesia, all but 3 million are for African use. The incredible 
thing about this set-up is not so much that it exists but that it 
should ever have come into existence. For the Trust Land 
Act is no inheritance from the balmy days of pre-war when 
Northern Rhodesia looked like remaining no more than a 
place on the map for donkeys’ years to come, and land was 
pennies an acre. No, the odd 197 million acres was sewn up 
by the Legislature in 1947—right at the time when anyone 
with even the ration of grey matter prevalent among the 
legislators of those days might have foreseen that we were on 
the verge of an expansion which would soon crowd out the 
ribbon of land left for the Europeans. Since then the dangerous 
belief has been allowed to go unchecked that Trust Lands 
are for the exclusive use of the African. African politicians 
claim so, and European politicians argue on the same basis. 
But it is not so. Though a part of the Act reads that Trust 
Land ‘means the land set apart . . . for the sole use and 
benefit, direct or indirect of the natives of Northern Rho- 
desia . . .’ there are many exceptions laid down. One of them 
is so wide as to allow it to be used for ‘public purpose’ in the 
general interest of the ‘community as a whole’.”” 

PRESIDENT OF NYASALAND CONGRESS A 
PROHIBITED IMMIGRANT 

The Rhodesia Herald ( July 27, 1954) reported that Mr. James 
Sangala, President-General of the Nyasaland African Congress, 
has been declared a prohibited immigrant into Northern 
Rhodesia. This was confirmed by Mr. Manoah Chirwa, M.P., 
who said that Mr. Sangala came to Salisbury from Nyasaland 
and flew to Lusaka the same day. At Lusaka he was met by 
police officers who informed him he had been declared a pro- 
hibited immigrant. Mr. Sangala was taken into custody and 








later escorted on board a scheduled aircraft which took him 
back to Salisbury. 


DISTURBANCES IN LUSAKA 


On May 20, 1954, disturbances occurred in the vicinity of 
the African market in Lusaka, following on a demonstration 
by 2,000 women whose spokesmen protested to the District 
Commissioner, Mr. H. Vaux, about the prohibition of the 
brewing of native beer. The women’s complaint had been 
considered during April by the Urban Advisory Council who 
did not report back to them, and the Women’s League then 
began organising the demonstration. There was a mass 
meeting in Matero township and during the disturbances 
which followed the police used tear gas, and made baton 
charges. Several arrests were made and during the trial of 
three men a detachment of armed police from the Riot Squad 
stood by in the grounds of Lusaka Boma. 

Imposing sentences of 18 months’ hard labour on two of the 
men and 20 months’ on the third, Mr. W. E. Hannah, the 
Resident Magistrate said: “‘I know what the public interest 
demands when faced with three intelligent criminals like your- 
selves.””’ Summing up Mr. Hannah stated: “The evidence 
leaves me no alternative whatever that this was a very care- 
fully conceived operation and not a spontaneous outburst.” 
Commenting on the admission by one of the defendants that 
the riots had been organised by the Women’s League, Mr. 
Hannah said: ‘I don’t know, but I have no doubt that the 
police will very carefully study the origins and affiliation of an 
organisation which organises meetings such as this in circum- 
stances such as I have described, circumstances which, more- 
over, leave the court no room for doubt that the climax which 
was intended was the climax which occurred.” ( Central African 
Post, June 16, 195+. ) 

The Governor of Northern Rhodesia, Sir Arthur Benson, 
speaking at the opening of the Legislative Council, said that 
the recent demonstrations by the African Women’s League in 
Lusaka and the railway strike’ were “‘ill-considered actions 
which have damaged our name abroad and thereby our credit, 
and within Northern Rhodesia have tended to disorganise 
and retard our steady development.”’ He said that the Govern- 
ment will not hesitate to take all measures necessary to ensure 
that the citizens of the country were not deprived by uncon- 
stitutional action of the necessities of existence, and that the 
economy of the country was not disrupted. (Central African 
Post, June 28, 1954. ) 


TRANSFER OF PRISONERS TO THE UNION? 


Mrs. Mary Gluckman, Secretary of the Manchester and 
District Council for African Affairs, wrote to the Manchester 
Guardian (July 16, 1954) of the Council’s concern at Mr. 
Lyttelton’s reply in the House of Commons to a question by 
Mr. Kenneth Younger, M.P. ““That this merely restores a 
permissive power which existed before 1933,” she wrote, “‘and 
that the Government of Northern Rhodesia intend ‘normally to 
transfer to South Africa only long term prisoners who are 
citizens of the Union’, does not seem to be any justification for 
a thoroughly bad ordinance. From past experience we must 
be suspicious of the ‘normal’ exercise of permissive penal 


1See Dicest, Vol. II, No. 3. 
*See Dicest, Vol. II, No. 3. 


powers, and of the way in which circumstances can be used to 
extend the scope of the ‘normal’. The restoration of this power 
in present circumstances is particularly ill-timed, and must 
never be used to transfer citizens of the Central African 
Federation to another country.” 

A letter to the Manchester Guardian (July 20, 1954) from 
Mr. C. W. W. Greenidge, Commander Fox-Pitt and Rev. 
Michael Scott said: ‘‘People in the United Kingdom interested 
in the welfare of Africans have. learnt with dismay of the 
enactment of Ordinance No. 54 of 1953 of Northern Rhodesia 
which empowers the Government of that territory to trans- 
fer prisoners from prisons in Northern Rhodesia to prisons in 
the Union of South Africa. It is well known that the policy of 
the Union of South Africa discriminates strongly against 
Africans, and we fear that Africans of Northern Rhodesia, 
for whose welfare we are responsible, may be confined in 
South African prisons and subjected to treatment of which we, 
in Britain, would not approve . . . We hope that it may be 
amended to exclude ‘from its scope all but Union citizens and 
until that is done the Secretary of State for the Colonies should 
furnish Parliament periodically with information on the 
persons transferred under the ordinance.” 

Mr. R. T. Wallace, Commissioner for Northern Rhodesia 
in London ( Manchester Guardian, July 26, 1954) drew atten- 
tion to the fact that when the Bill was before the Northern 
Rhodesia Legislature the only spokesman on the unofficial 
side was the Rev. E. G. Nightingale (Member then repre- 
senting African interests), who confined his remarks to the 
statement “‘Hon. members on this side of the House appre- 
ciate the objects and reasons of this bill and will support it’. 
Mr. Wallace concluded: “‘Had there been any risk that 
African interests would be prejudiced by the enactment of the 
bill, Mr. Nightingale would undoubtedly have voiced it.” 


THE EURO-AFRICAN SOCIETY 

The Euro-African Society have stated that unless the 
meeting promised them by the Government six months ago 
is held soon, they will carry out their threat to join the 
African and accept the African way of life. The Euro-Africans 
made this threat when they met Mr. Lyttelton during his 
visit to Northern Rhodesia in January. They told him and 
the Governor, Sir Gilbert Rennie, who was also present at the 
meeting, that they had always considered themselves to be a 
separate community, distinct from the African, but that unless 
some definite move was made to recognise them, and clearly 
define their place in society, then they would join the African 
community. They asked Mr. Lyttelton for political rights, and 
he told them that if they were given political representation 
then other minorities would also want it. (Central African 
Post, June 23, 1954. ) 


Nyasaland 


COLONIAL SECRETARY’S FURTHER STATEMENT 
ON LAND 
In an address to the annual meeting of the Joint East and 


Central Africa Board, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
the Rt. Hon. Oliver Lyttelton, referred to Nyasaland and said 
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he had been amused to see letters in the press ‘‘which said 
that the total area of land under African tenancy was a very 
small proportion of the whole, and therefore it seemed rather 
absurd that the measures proposed! should be taken to deal 
with them. Of all political arguments that is the most fatuous. 
You might as well say that because the seven culprits arrested 
on a particular occasion represented such a small proportion 
of the population it was rather silly to make quite such a fuss 
about them. Yet the seven members loomed large in our con- 
stitutional processes. It is the worst of political arguments to 
say that because the proportion of evil is small to the total 
body it therefore need not be dealt with. Those who take that 
point of view will not get very far in politics, for they will 
find that the dismissal of a single schoolmaster may bring 
down a Government if they are guilty of interfering unjusti- 
fiably with the freedom of the individual. 

“It is also popular to bring a charge of ‘political appease- 
ment’ in Nyasaland in that particular connection. Those who 
use that kind of phrase become the dupes of a catchword. The 
catchword would become very much less dangerous if you 
altered the word ‘political appeasement’ to that of ‘social 
contentment’, because it is quite untrue to say that in dealing 
with this matter, which may be the cause of acute inter-racial 
difficulty, we are engaged in political appeasement. In trying 
to deal with this matter we are engaged in a campaign for 
social contentment. The Governor will seek to buy the neces- 
sary land, and negotiations are now in hand . . . The matter 
is of very serious importance for the social contentment of 
Nyasaland, and may have a great effect on the early stages of 
the whole Federation. After it has been satisfactorily cleared 
up the advantages will be enormous, and it will once again 
give the African confidence that his so-called objections to 
federation, many of which were exported from this country, 
were without foundation.”” (Kast Africa and Rhodesia, July 8, 
1954. ) 


AFRICAN CONGRESS POLICY 

The Nyasaland African Congress issued a statement out- 
lining its new policy, in the course of which it expresses its 
loyalty to the Queen and ‘‘looks forward for Her protection 
until the peoples of Nyasaland have attained self-government 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations”. 
aims to work :— 

“To further the unity of the aborigines of the Nyasaland 
Protectorate by securing or promoting mutual understanding 
between tribes and the independent African organisations for 
the attainment of a common goal and ultimate unity of action, 
in order that a well-digested African opinion may be available 
and ascertainable by the Government and other constituted 
bodies working for the upliftment of the African people ; 

“To further co-operation among racial groups and the 
Nyasaland Government; 

“To further the cause of our legitimate demand for self- 
government within the British Commonwealth of Nations 
which shall be democratically representative of all races 
according to their numerical strength; 

“To encourage our African Chiefs to take their proper place 
in the administration of law and justice in conformity with the 
African law and custom; 

“To press for constitutional reform based on population; 

'See Dicest, Vol. II, No. 2. 
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To study labour conditions of our people, in and outside 
the Nyasaland Protectorate and make representation whenever 
necessary ; 

‘To press for abolition of the Thangata system;' 

“To press for the return of all illegally-owned land to the 
original owners ; 

“To press for free and compulsory education in all African 
primary schools and that all schools be State-owned ; 

“To press for the extension of health centres in all Native 
Authorities’ areas; 

“To press for agricultural training centres in all Native 
Authorities’ areas; 

“To encourage our African people to establish co-operative 
societies throughout the Protectorate.” 

The statement also states that the Congress is still opposed 
to the Central African Federation. It is signed by Mr. J. F. 
Sangala, the President-General, and Mr. Kk. W. Kulujili, the 
Secretary-General. (.Myasaland Times, July 16, 1954.) 


MULTI-RACIAL DISCUSSIONS 


The Nyasaland Times (June 15, 1954) reported the first 
meeting of the first multi-racial District Council in Nyasaland, 
and possibly in the Federation, at Cholo. The Council con- 
sists of six Europeans, twelve Africans and two Asians. The 
District Commissioner is chairman, and Mr. A. N. Hearn was 
elected vice-chairman. 

At the Nyasaland Inter-Racial Association's first meeting, 
Mr. H. H. C. Holderness, Chairman of the Inter-Racial 
Association of Southern Rhodesia,? Mr. A. S. Sacranie, one 
of the leading members of the Asian community, Mr. H. K. 
Gondwe, African member of the Legislative Council, Miss 
Phillis Mothello of the Coloured community, and the Rev. 
A. Doig, M.P., were among the speakers. They expressed 
the need for such an association, and the will to co-operate in 
making it a success. 


DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

Work has started on the construction of a pilot scheme of 
what may be Nyasaland’s first large-scale irrigation scheme— 
Sombani. If the pilot scheme is successful . . . it is probable 
that 10,000 acres of swampy land around Lake Shirwa will be 
turned to rice growing . . . The capital cost of this early work 
is estimated at £26,000 and will be met by a grant from the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. The Department of 
Agriculture has said that 100 acres would be divided into five- 
acre plots and suitable African families given a chance to 
work them. If the scheme is successful, one of the most im- 
portant benefits it will bring will be to convert large areas of 
at present relatively useless land into productive ground. 
(Federation Mewsletter, June 25, 1954.) 

Contracts have been placed for the construction of three 
major Federal Government development projects in Nyasa- 
land—the extension of the Limbe-Mlanje road 18 miles to the 
Portuguese border, the reconstruction of the Lilongwe- 
Salima road (70 miles), and the erection of a new European 
school at Blantyre. It is estimated that the total cost will be in 
the neighbourhood of £958,000 which will be borne by the 
Federal Government. (Federal Newsletter, June 3, 1954.) 


1Form of tenantry—See Dicest, Vol. 1, No. 11. 
*%See Dicest, Vol. Il, No. 2. 
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Southern Rhodesia 


CRITICISM OF AFRICAN ROLE IN FEDERAL 

PARLIAMENT 
The Rhodesia Herald (July 2, 1954) commented editorially on 
the first session of the Federal Parliament that most of the 
points raised by African members concerned alleged social 
and economic discrimination which ‘’frgquently had to be 
ruled out of order for attempting to discuss Native policy in 
an assembly which has no jurisdiction over such policy’. The 
editorial questioned what ruling was likely to be given by the 
Speaker on Mr. D. Yamba’s motion presented on July 20,! 
“that equal terms be accorded immediately to all races in all 
public places within the Federation and that such action be 
enforced by legislation to be passed by the Federal Assembly”, 
and added; ‘““The sweeping terms of the motion suggest that 
Mr. Yamba would have all barriers to racial intermingling 
swept away overnight. They ignore the ingrained prejudices 
to be found in both races, European and African, to such a 
swift metamorphosis. If, through the years, some of these 
barriers are to go, the change must be gradual in the interests 
of both parties, enabling them to become acclimatised to new 
conditions.” 

On a second motion by Mr. Yamba, that ‘the creation of 
responsible posts for Africans serving in Federal Government 
departments” should be immediately considered, the Rhodesia 
Herald said; ‘“Yhe very wording of this motion is symptomatic 
of a completely wrong approach. The inference is that, 
partnership between the races having been accepted as a 
principle of federation, the Government must create new jobs 
(lucrative jobs, presumably) so that Africans can step into 
them . . . As a Member of Parliament (Mr. Yamba) should 
be left in no doubt that the Government’s primary task is to 
serve the public—not to ‘create’ jobs for the public within its 
own departments.” 

HOUSING FOR AFRICANS 

‘The Minister of Trade and Industrial Development, Mr. G. 
Ellman-Brown has stated that the Government is convinced 
that until reasonable accommodation can be provided for the 
Native urban population the racial harmony which is so 
desirable for the success of Federation will not be achieved. 
He said that the problem was growing daily and a review of the 
matter had revealed that an expenditure of not less than £6 
million was required in the next few years. From information 
available the absolute minimum need in the main centres of the 
Colony amounted to 19,000 single quarters and more than 
7,500 married quarters. ( Rhodesia Herald, June 24, 1954. ) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


BANNING OF NON-EUROPEAN AND TRADE UNION 
LEADERS 

Duninc THE past few weeks, the Minister of Justice, Mr. C. R. 

Swart, has issued a number of banning orders or renewals of 

orders, under the Suppression of Communism Act.? Those 


1Extracts from the debates will be included in a forthcoming DiceEst. 
2See Dicest, Vol. II, No. 1. 





who were served with notices, prohibiting them from attending 
any gatherings for two years, included the former Secretary 
and Chairman of the African General Workers Union, Mr. 
N. N. Mokgatle, and Mr. S. Tefu, the joint Secretary and the 
Chairman of the Transvaal Indian Congress, Mr. N. Thandray 
and Mr. R. H. Desai, the former National Secretary of the 
African Textile Union, Mr. A. H. A. Selby, the President of 
the Transvaal Council of non-European Trade Unions, the 
former President of the S.A. Indian Congress, Dr. Y. M. 
Dadoo, Mr. V. Syvret of the S.A. Railways and Harbours 
Workers’ Union (non-European), Dr. J. L. Z. Njongwe, 
acting-Cape President of the African National Congress, and 
Mr. M. Muller, ex-Secretary of the Textile Workers Union. 

Ex-Chief Albert Luthuli, the President-General of the 
African National Congress, was served with notices from the 
Minister, prohibiting him from attending public gatherings 
and confining him to the magisterial district of the Lower 
Tugela, Natal, for two years. He received the notices from a 
senior police official after he had landed at Jan Smuts airport, 
Johannesburg, where he was to have been the main speaker at 
a meeting in Sophiatown. (Rand Daily Mail, July 12, 195+). 
The South African Indian Congress challenged the Minister 
“to test his contention” that Mr. Luthuli was promoting 
feelings of hostility between Europeans and non-Europeans 
“in the courts of law’’, and in a statement issued in Durban 
pointed out that the chief had stressed that he believed in 
racial harmony and that the leadership of the African National 
Congress wanted the closest co-operation between the White 
and non-White peoples of the Union. 

The Annual Congress of the Liberal Party in Durban passed 
a resolution condemning the banning of Mr. Luthuli and said 
that the party considered that the Minister's action was not only 
an admission of weakness, but an indication of the Govern- 
ment’s fear of all enlightened leaders of the non-European 
people. (Rand Daily Mail, July 13, 1954.) 

Mr. Luthuli, in opening the annual session of the S.A. 
Indian Congress shortly before his banning, expressed his 
appreciation for the bold stand taken by the leaders of some 
countries in championing the cause of upliftment and libera- 
tion of Africa. He particularly mentioned the Prime Minister 
of India, Mr. Nehru. (India News, July 17, 1954.) 

In the Cape, removal orders signed by the Governor- 
General, the Rt. Hon. Dr. Jansen, and the Minister of Native 
Affairs, Dr. Verwoerd, were served on two East London 
Africans, J. M. Lengisi and A. S. Gwentshe. They were 
ordered to leave forthwith for the Transvaal, the former to 
report at a farm in the Barberton district, and the latter in the 
Pilgrims Rest district. They must report regularly to persons 
specified by the Native Commissioners. The orders were 
issued on the grounds that the presence of Lengisi and Gwentshe 
in East London was “‘inimical to the peace, order and good 
government of the Natives in the East London district’. The 
East London branch of the African National Congress pro- 
tested that “this is a gross violation of the fundamental 
principles of democracy and exposes most vividly the sinister 
schemes of the Government”’. (Rand Daily Mail, July, 1954.) 

Commenting, the Pretoria News, said: ‘‘We have no means 
of knowing how far this particular order is justified but we 
have grave doubts about either the desirability or etticacy of a 
policy which seeks to combat Native nationalism by circum- 
scribing the movements of its leaders . . . Only one thing can 











happen—the banned or deported leaders will be replaced by 
others more extreme and less responsible.”’ 


CONGRESS OF THE PEOPLE 


Mr. Justice Blackwell, a senior judge of the Witwatersrand 
Division of the Supreme Court, ordered Special Branch 
detectives to leave a ‘Congress of the People’’ conference at 
Johannesburg’s Trades Hall. The meeting was sponsored by 
the African and Indian Congresses, the Coloured People’s 
Organisation and the Congress of Democrats (European) to 
discuss a plan to set up a Congress of the People, at which 
people of all races and creeds would meet to draw up a 
“Freedom Charter’. When detectives who were present 
refused to leave the hall at the request of the delegates, a 
petition was presented to the judge at the Supreme Court 
chambers, and he granted an interdict banning police from the 
conference. The 1,200 delegates cheered wildly when the 
news was announced. (Rand Daily Mail, July 26, 1954.) 

The Acting Chief of Police announced in an interview with 
The Star that the police would continue lawfully to attend 
political meetings. He said: ‘‘Subject to the advice of our 
legal advisers, the police propose to fight the case with all 
their resources because they believe that if it is established 
that the police are not allowed to be present at meetings, a 
highly dangerous situation could develop. Any group of 
people wanting to conspire against the State need then only 
call a meeting to be immune from police intervention . 
Usually, when policemen are asked by a meeting to leave, they 
do so because they have no reason to believe there is anything 
wrong. In this case, however, there was a strong suspicion 
that named Communists and others forbidden to attend meet- 
ings would be present. In other words, the police believed that 
certain persons were planning to break the law; that was why 
the officers refused to leave when asked to do so.” 

Commenting on the interdict, the Minister of Justice, Mr. 
Swart, said plans had been evolved effectively to overcome this 
“unexpected and unparalleled’’ development. 

The Sunday Times (Johannesburg) political correspondent 
reported that a Congress of the People was to be summoned 
to meet before June, 1955. According to the sponsors plans 
for delimitating South Africa into constituencies are being 
made, and a date will be fixed for a ‘‘general election’. 
Invitations have been sent to the Nationalist and United 
Parties, and 150 other national organisations. The Liberal 
Party has accepted an invitation. 


REVIVAL OF DEFIANCE CAMPAIGN 


At the annual conference of the Cape African National 
Congress at Uitenhage the following resolutions were passed : 
to resist the ‘‘Jim Crow” type of education to be given to 
African children under the Bantu Education Act; to establish 
people’s schools; to take all necessary steps to organise the 
African people in all areas, including those in the reserves, in 
accordance with the national headquarters’ directive; the 
Provincial executive to establish and formulate long-term 
programmes for farm labourers and crown land peasants; a 
national campaign for the withdrawal of children from schools 
for a specified period in protest against the Bantu Education 
Act; the erection of monuments to African heroes of the past. 
(Eastern Province Herald, June 28, 1954.) 

The Nationalist newspaper, Die Transvaler in an editorial 


(June 29, 1954) said that a new campaign against apartheid 
had begun after more than 18 months of comparative peace 
and quiet in race relations. Referring to the recent conferences 
called by the African and Indian Congresses, the editorial 
continued that fortunately these had proceeded in comparative 
quiet, “‘but the spirit which was revealed there, the demands 
which were made there and the plans which were broached 
there cannot leave anyone indifferent who has the welfare of 
the country at heart. It may be the beginning of a new period 
of storm and fury.”’ Various speakers had referred to White 
allies, and specifically to the United Party. When the U.P. 
had openly adopted the integration policy at the beginning of 
the year, the Minister of Native Affairs had shown that it 
would result in enormous urban centres in which the Europeans 
would be small minorities, full freehold and trade union rights 
for non-Europeans, compulsory education and free access to 
White universities, abolition of the conventional industrial 
Colour bar and political rights for the non-Europeans. 

Describing the “vigilant action’’ of the police at the 
Johannesburg conference! “‘reassuring’’, the editorial said the 
authorities were obliged to see that the laws of the country 
were obeyed. “‘But in so far as the new movement may want to 
operate more insidiously within the confines of the laws, its 
character is the more dangerous and it is the more difficult to 
combat it. It may necessitate new legislation . . .” 


CANON L. J. COLLINS IN JOHANNESBURG 


At the end of a five-week tour of the Union, Canon L. J. 
Collins, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, said his visit had strengthened 
the views he had before he left London. “If South Africa 
persists in ignoring the climate of world opinion, she will 
become morally isolated . . . To-day, world opinion is based 
on the principle of racial equality and equality of opportunity 
and status regardless of race or colour.” There was a whole- 
some ferment of controversy in the Union. He had found a lot 
of people whose attitude and aims were exactly the same as his 
own. Although this liberal movement in South Africa was well 
in touch with the climate of world opinion, it was not yet 
sufficiently broadly based. After referring to recent legislation 
which was “repressive and contrary to the interests of true 
democracy”” Canon Collins emphasised that in his belief full 
integration in South Africa would have to come eventually, 
and that a change of heart on the part of the European popula- 
tion was necessary so that they could approach the black 
people openly and freely. (Rand Daily Mail, July, 1954. ) 

LITERARY COMPETITION 

The number of manuscripts submitted by Natives in a 
literary competition organised by an Afrikaans publishing 
house in Johannesburg has been described as sensational by 
the manager of the company, who said that 241 manuscripts 
had been received, including novels, poetry and plays. Prizes 
of £100 each for the winners of the three sections would be 


awarded, and contracts drawn up for the publication of these 
books. ( Pretoria News, July, 1954. ) 


VIEWS ON ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 
In an interview with the Rand Daily Mail (June 21, 195+), 
Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer, M.P., said one of the most shocking 
things to emerge from the Parliamentary session was the 
See Dicest, Vol. I, No. 3. 
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declared determination of the Minister of Native Affairs to 
slow down South Africa’s economic progress, if necessary, in 
pursuit of ideological doctrines. The economic advance of the 
country was the result of absorbing more and more Natives 
into industry in so-called ‘European areas’. “If we are to 
believe Dr. Verwoerd it is the Government'’s intention to bring 
this economic integration—the dependence of White South 
Africa on Native labour—to an end.’”” Mr. Oppenheimer said 
that ‘‘It must be admitted that, as the Natives develop econo- 
mically, their demand for greater political rights will become 
insistent. I have no doubt that sooner or later changes in 
the present system must come. But this does not apply only 
if we continue with economic integration. It applies if the 
Natives go ahead in any way whatsoever.” 

Commenting, Die Transvaler (June 25, 1954) said that Mr. 
Oppenheimer was short-sighted because he subordinated the 
dominating problem of the continuance of the White race to 
economic development, and he was an unreliable party poli- 
tician because he wrongly represented the aspiration of the 
Nationalist Party. Dr. Verwoerd had repeatedly and clearly 
emphasised that apartheid is not a single act, but a process, 
the realisation of which demands a long transitional period. 
“We «co not arrogate to ourselves the prophetic gift in pre- 
dicting that apartheid eventually will definitely and without 
the slightest doubt save the White race. A serious observer is 
only too aware of overpowering numbers, wrong policy 
elsewhere and the hostile world in which South Africa must 
live. But at the same time no prophetic gift is needed in order 
to characterise the direction of Mr. Harry Oppenheimer as 
premature surrender which must result in suicide.” 

At the United Party Union Youth Congress in Bloemfontein, 
Senator Louis Steenkamp said that the Native was an impor- 
tant factor in the Union’s economic life and was becoming 
more and more important as the country developed indus- 
trially. In 1947-8 there were 170,875 Europeans and 279,203 
Natives in private industry. In 1950-1 the figures were 206,062 
and 364,161. To replace all the Natives at average European 
wage rates would cost the country an extra £150 million a 
year. In mining, the increase in the number of Natives had 
been no less spectacular—from 386,521 in 1948 to 436,808 in 
1953. “‘No one will deny, I think, that our whole industry, 
almost without exception, has been built up on non-European 
labour, and whenever we experienced a shortage of labour . . . 
we recruited black labour from across our borders.” 

Senator Steenkamp also said that for the present the United 
Party was not prepared to grant the non-Europeans direct 
representation in Parliament . . . The solution of what should 
be done when the non-Europeans had developed to full 
political stature in their own areas . . . could be left to those 
who came afterwards . . . (Rand Daily Mail, July 12, 1954.) 

Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, Minister of Native Affairs, speaking 
at a Nationalist Party meeting in Randfontein, said that on 
farms, Natives were no more an integral part of the economy 
than were the oxen. Natives should not be given access to 
membership of trade unions or any other means of power by 
which they might eventually rule the Europeans of South 
Africa. “South Africa can function industrially and com- 
mercially without economic integration being necessary.” 
( Rand Daily Mail, July 19, 1954.) 

Commenting on this speech, the Rand Daily Mail (July 20, 
1954), recalled that last May, at Vereeniging, Dr. Verwoerd 


had said that “if economic integration exists because we em- 
ploy Natives in industry and on the farm ‘then the asses, oxen 
and tractors used by the farmers are also integrated into the 
country because they, too, are indispensable’.”” The editorial 
added, “‘it is extraordinary that in this century one should 
require to point out to a Minister of the Crown that Natives 
have higher thought processes than oxen, and that they are 
susceptible at least to certain elementary human feelings. It is 
this human factor which Dr. Verwoerd is denying; but it is 
one thing which all the legislation in the world cannot sup- 
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SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


S.A. MINISTER OF DEFENCE 


STRIP 

AccorpinG to The Times (London, June 23, 1954) speculation 
had been caused in South Africa by recent air activity between 
Pretoria and the landing field in the Caprivi Strip, the narrow 
stretch of mandated territory which lies in the angle between 
South-West Africa, Angola, Bechuanaland and the Rhodesias. 
A statement issued by the Minister of Defence, Mr. F. C. 
Erasmus, said that he, with the Chief of the General Staff, the 
Secretary of Defence, and senior ofticers, were going to 
Caprivi Strip on an official visit with a view to making air and 
ground reconnaissance. A member of the Native Affairs 
Commission accompanied the party. It was also stated that 
certain air exercises would be undertaken over the territory 
during the visit. These preparations and the secrecy which 
was observed by the Defence Department had given rise to 
speculation about defence expansion to the north, but, the 
report continued, it seemed doubtful that this trip had any 
major significance. ‘here was little reason for assuming that 
anything more was intended at that stage than reconnaissance 
of the area at leisure. 

Commenting the Windhoek Advertiser (June 22, 1954) 
expressed the sincere hope ‘‘that when the Minister returns, 
he will make a statement on his camping trip in order that we 
in South-West can get an idea of the Union’s intentions. So 
many things are decided about South-West to-day without the 
knowledge of the people here that even events in the remote 
Caprivi Strip will cause dissatisfaction.’’ On June 29, 1954, 
the Windhoek Advertiser quoted a report from the Political 
Correspondent of Dagbreek,' that Mr. Erasmus had told him 
the South African Air Force would probably visit the Caprivi 
Strip again later this year. He said the trip was a success and 
the party did what it went to do. He could not say anything 
further. 


VISITS CAPRIVI 


AVERAGE INCOME FIGURES 

The average income per person in South-West Africa is 
£1,300 a year, compared with £520 per person in the 
Union, the Administrator, Mr. D. T. du P. Viljoen, said 
when opening the South-West African Agricultural Show at 
Windhoek recently. South-West “frica, with a population of 
50,000 Europeans, had a national income of £65 million last 
year—an increase of 12 per cent compared with 1952. 
( South African Survey, June 15, 1954. ) 

‘United Party Afrikaans paper. 

?The 300,000 or more non-European population was not mentioned. 
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HIGH COMMISSION 
TERRITORIES 


NEW HIGH COMMISSIONER 


Sir Percivat Liescuinc, at present Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State at the Commonwealth Relations Office, 
has been appointed High Commissioner in succession to Sir 
John le Rougetel. The appointment will take effect early in 
1955. 


Bechuanaland 


In AN 


article on Bechuanaland which describes recent 
economic development and the ‘‘need for capital, energy, and 
organisation”, The Times Colonial Correspondent referred to 
the ‘“‘general agreement that Bechuanaland should press on 
with the formation of village councils, building eventually to 
tribal councils”. There already are African and European 
Advisory Councils, and a Joint Advisory Council. ‘‘Super- 
ficially, therefore,”’ the writer continues, “‘the way seems clear 
for the gradual formation of a Legislative Council with an 
executive council as an instrument of policy in the normal 
way. In effect, however, such measures are inextricably 
bound up with the whole question of the future fate of the 
Protectorate. Bechuanaland is so closely associated with the 
Union in almost everything it does that it is essential for 
practical purposes that the executive authority should have 
the final say in all matters affecting its neighbours; the danger 
is that if the Resident Commissioner’s powers were inhibited 
by a Legislative Council the strains would become almost 
unbearable. Another question is whether or not the seat of 
government should be moved from Mafeking to somewhere 
inside the territory.”’ 

The article concludes by pointing out that Bechuanaland 
has an alternative in the controversy over incorporation in 
the Union of South Africa, ‘‘namely, affiliation with the newly- 
formed Federation of Central Africa’’ for which there is 
“quite a strong favourable movement in the territory’’. (July 
12, 1954.) 


WEST AFRICA 
Cameroons 


UNDER BRITISH ADMINISTRATION 
Tuts West Arrican trust territory is divided into two part$ 
geographically by a 45-mile wide gap of land belonging to the 
British Protectorate of Nigeria. The territory, which has a 
total area of 34,081 square miles, is nowhere more than 100 
miles wide. It has a population of 1,400,000, almost equally 
divided between the territory's two parts. The differences 
between the peoples in the north and south are stressed in the 
United Kingdom’s report on the trust territory. In the 
Southern Cameroons, where Christianity and Western educa- 
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tion are already firmly established, the people have in fact 
become a social and political entity of their own. In the North, 
however, the numerous tribes belong to tribal organisations 
centred in Northern Nigeria and, indeed, ask to be adminis- 
tered as paft of the three provinces of Northern Nigeria. 


Constitutional arrangements 


Administratively, the territory is integrated with that of the 
adjacent British Protectorate of Nigeria, with which it shares 
a common constitution and budget as well as technical services. 

The Constitutional Conference, which concluded in January, 
1954, in Lagos, Nigeria, proposed revisions of the constitu- 
tion of Nigeria and the Cameroons. It was agreed that the 
Southern Cameroons would receive its own legislative and 
executive organs of government but that it would remain 
federal territory. The Northern Cameroons would be adminis- 
tered as part of the northern region of Nigeria which would 
have its own separate government for regional affairs. 

The proposed changes are subject to approval by the United 
Kingdom Government. 

The Trusteeship Council asked the administering authority 
to supply further information on the constitutional develop- 
ments as they affect the trust territory. In view of the pending 
changes, the Council postponed to its next session considera- 
tion of the question of the administrative union of the trust 
territory with Nigeria. 

Meanwhile, at its session just concluded, the Council 
commended the administering authority for the political 
development achieved in the trust territory during 1952—the 
period under review. 


Local government 


The Council noted that ‘‘some progress has been made in 
local government reform in the Northern Cameroons but 
that it has been delayed in the Southern Cameroons because 
of preoccupation with constitutional revision’’. It supported 
the intention of the Commissioner of the Cameroons to en- 
courage the elected representatives in the proposed new 
Southern Cameroons Government to lead a wide popular 
movement for reform, and recommended “that a bold attempt 


be made to broaden the base of the local government institu- 
tions’. 


Civil Service 


The Council recommended that facilities for administrative 
training be increased and that consideration be given to 
making salaries and conditions of civil service more attractive 
to qualified Cameroonians. 


Economic advancement 


While noting ‘‘the healthy signs of progress in the economic 
development” of the territory, the Council underlined the 
desirability for increased road construction, soil conservation 
(particularly by enacting contour farming rules), and training 


of indigenous personnel for posts in the Cameroons Develop- 
ment Corporation. 


Social advancement 


The Council welcomed the increase in expenditure on 
medical services and ‘‘the beginning of an organised cam- 
paign’”’ against leprosy, but considered that health efforts 
should be intensified, especially in the Northern Cameroons. 








Educational advancement 

To overcome the ‘‘widespread”’ illiteracy in the territory, 
the Council recommended ‘‘a programme of mass education 
projects” to be carried out, “‘if necessary, with international 
assistance’’. 


UNDER FRENCH ADMINISTRATION 

This West African trust territory has a total area of 432,000 
square kilometres and a population. of over 3 million. There 
are some 13,000 Europeans in the territory. 

The Cameroons forms part of the French Union as an 
“Associated Territory’. The indigenous inhabitants are 
citizens of the French Union and, as such, enjoy the rights 
established by the French Constitution of 1946. They may 
acquire French nationality if they renounce polygamy. 


Political advancement 


The question of the relationship between the Cameroons and 
the French Union has been constantly under review. Certain 
organisations have opposed what they considered an assimi- 
lation of the territory to French Overseas Territories as 
hampering its development and removing any hope for inde- 
pendence. The administering authority, however, has re- 
peatedly stated that the territory enjoyed a legal status very 
different from that of neighbouring French territories and that 
the peoples of the Cameroons would, upon the termination of 
the Trusteeship system, be free to achieve independence 
outside the French Union, if they so desired. The Council 
expressed “confidence” that the territory’s relationship with 
the French Union will continue to remain in accordance with 
the terms of the trusteeship agreement and the provisions of 
the Charter. 

Underlining the need for a greater sense of ‘‘national con- 
sciousness”” among the indigenous inhabitants, the Council 
urged the administering authority to introduce the single 
electoral college system, and to increase the African member- 
ship of the Territorial Assembly. In this connection, the 
Council noted that a bill which would extend this Assembly’s 
powers was pending before the French Parliament and urged 
the administering authority to have the bill enacted with the 
least possible delay. 

The Council expressed satisfaction over various regional 
administrative reforms and endorsed further 
democratise the traditional tribal institutions. 


measures to 


Economic advancement 

Generally, the Council noted “the satisfactory progress 
achieved in the economic and capital development’’ of the 
territory. It then recommended that efforts be concentrated 
on modernisation of farming, the development of indigenous 
co-operatives and light industries, and the extension of an 
income tax system. The Council also urged the administering 
authority to define progressively the rights to land of the 
indigenous inhabitants. 


Social and Educational Advancement 


The institution in the territory known as “‘bride price’’ 
again was the subject of comment by the Council. Noting the 
statement of a 1952 Visiting Mission that excessively high 
bride price has had harmful social consequences, the Council 
recommende¢ at steps be taken for the effective solution of 
this problem. [t noted with satisfaction that a certain law had 
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been passed which provides in principle for equality between 
officials; however it added the note that application of this 
law in a polygamous society has contributed in some measure 
to the existing high bride price. 

In the field of public health, the Council noted progress 
achieved in developing the territory’s medical and health 
services. It recommended that the administering authority 
continue its efforts in this direction and particularly toward the 
eradication of malaria, venereal diseases and tuberculosis. 

The Council noted with satisfaction efforts by the adminis- 
tering authority in the field of education and recommended 
intensified measures for training teachers and expanding 
secondary, vocational and technical, and fundamental educa- 
tion. (United Nations Press Release, TR/929. ) 


a * 
Nigeria 
FARMING COURSE 


Tnt AvuGusr issue of The Farming Reporter referred to the 
Agege School of Farm Mechanisation. Situated some twelve 
miles north of Lagos, it has become necessary to enlarge this 
school, which was set up by the British West Africa Corpora- 
tion, as it has become so popular and received such good 
support from the Regional Production Boards and other 
departments. The school is to meet the needs of farmers, 
tractor drivers and mechanics in the remote parts of Nigeria 
and to ensure the best use of machinery in the field. A fourteen 
day course is taken, and the school grows a variety of crops 
so that trainees can have practical experience in handling 
equipment. The original five-acre site is no longer adequate 
and the British West Africa Corporation has recently acquired 
a further ten acres, to meet the increased demand from 
farmers wishing to attend courses. (Commonwealth News 
Agency. ) 
WOMEN’S FRANCHISE 

The Eastern Region of Nigeria will make a significant stride 
in its political advance this year, when, for the first time, 
women will be qualified to vote in the elections for the new 
Federal Legislature. (Central African Post, June 26, 1954.) 

The President of the Nigerian Council of Women, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Adekogbe, was entertained by women M.P.s 
during her visit to London. Her organisation has 3,500 
members and Mrs. Adekogbe said that the women M.P.s 
put questions to her on every aspect of women’s life in Nigeria. 


The Gold Coast 


THE GOVERNOR'S ADDRESS TO THE HOUSE OF 
ASSEMBLY 
THe Governok of the Gold Coast, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke 
addressed the House of Assembly at its opening session 
(July 29). He said that a determined effort would be made to 
improve the housing position, particularly in rural areas. 
“A team of housing experts sponsored by the United Nations 
is expected in the Gold Coast before the end of this year to 
provide technical advice on housing, economics, building 
techniques and housing schemes. The Government is atten- 











tively examining a scheme to introduce a building society 
movement to encourage home ownership and it is intended at 
the appropriate time to introduce a bill on this subject.”” Other 
Government measures included the improvement of existing 
roads and the construction of new ones; the increased African- 
isation of public services by means of an extension of the 
present departmental training programmes and _ general 
scholarship schemes ; and early implementation of the proposals 
contained in the white paper on broadcasting and the future of 
the Gold Coast film unit. 

The Governor stated that the Gold Coast Government was 
in full agreement with the United Kingdom on the proposals 
contained in the recently published memorandum on the future 
of Togoland under United Kingdom Trusteeship,' which 
had been sent to the Secretary General of the United Nations 
and would be considered by the General Assembly this year. 
The Gold Coast Government is to reopen negotiations with a 
view to the achievement of independence within the Common- 
wealth, and it will be the intention of the Gold Coast, as an 
independent nation within the Commonwealth, to seek admis- 
sion to membership of the United Nations. 


NORTHERN TERRITORIES CHALLENGE TO THE 
GOVERN MENT 

A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian (July 7, 195+) 
wrote of the results of the recent election® in the Northern 
Territories: ‘‘North of the Volta the party (the Convention 
People’s Party) did badly: 16 seats went to the new Northern 
People’s Party, 8 to the C.P.P., and 2 to the Independents. 
The Northern Territories, with one-quarter of the seats in the 
new Assembly, have thus presented the greatest challenge so 
far to the authority and prestige of Mr. Nkrumah’s party. The 
peoples of the orchard bush or savannah region of the Gold 
Coast are markedly different from those of the forest and 
coastal plains. The North forms two-fifths of the total area of 
the Gold Coast and has more than a quarter of the total popula- 
tion; it includes districts in Western Gonja, where the popula- 
tion falls below four per square mile, and others, in the Frafra 
country, where it rises to above two hundred. Unlike those 
in the South, with its rich cocoa belt, the Northern peasant 
farmer must wrest his cereals and root crops from a parched 
top soil. Communications are poor; spreads 
slowly . 

“Because of the administrative difficulties of holding direct 
elections in so vast an area polling took place on two days . . . 
The final figures showed a total poll of 192,678 out of 287,905 
registered voters: 66 per cent. Although barely two months 
old, the N.P.P?. managed to get the support of candidates in 
all 26 constituencies. Its origins may be said to be due to 
several causes. First, the disunity which existed among the 
former nineteen Northern members of the old Assembly is 
felt to have been harmful to Northern interests. Secondly, 
people fear that the quickening pace of the Gold Coast towards 
self-government will see the Northern territories dragged into 
independence as the cheap labour camp for the rest of the 
country. Third, there has been over many years a growing 
‘Northernism’, to which the N.P.P. appeals, bred out of the 
often unhappy experience in the South of Northern cattle 
drovers, of seasonal labourers on Southern cocoa and yam 


See Dicest, Vol. II, No. 3. 
*See Dicest, Vol. Il, No. 3. 
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farms, in the mining centres, as domestic servants or in 
Government employment on the roads and railways. The party 
is led by an able, educated divisional chief, the Douri-Na, and 
by Mr. Mumuni Bawumia, confidant of the most powerful 
chief and clerk of the most powerful District Council in the 
North. During the elections it had the support of Moslem 
authority through the local Imam and that of the majority of 
paramount and divisional chiefs . . . 

“The C.P.P. was the older, more established party; but its 
regional organisation was faulty, the local branches inactive 
and the Tamale headquarters rent by local feuds. It could 
claim that it had enfranchised the Northern peoples, but, like 
many reformist movements, it forgot that to extend the vote 
to the poorer section of the community did not ensure its 
support in the next election.” 


MR. DANIEL CHAPMAN APPOINTED SECRETARY 
TO THE PRIME MINISTER 

The appointment of Mr. Daniel Chapman as Secretary to 
the Prime Minister is a notable advance in “Africanisation”’ 
in the Gold Coast. Like Mr. Gardiner, who returned last 
year and Mr. Justice Manyo-Plange, who has just returned, 
Mr. Chapman has been working outside the Gold Coast. He 
was a master at Achimota (he is an Oxford man) and in 1946 
was appointed Area Specialist and First Officer in the Depart- 
ment of Trusteeship and Information for Non-Self-Governing 
Territories at the United Nations. He resigned to return to 
the Gold Coast last month. As Mr. Nkrumah’s Secretary he 
will also be Secretary to the Cabinet . . . A special responsi- 
bility is co-ordination of Government business for the Legisla- 
tive Assembly; and the Secretary must see that adequate 
consultations -take place between Ministers before Assembly 
meetings. He takes over, of course, much of the work of Mr. 
Hadow, now Deputy Governor, who as Governor's Secretary 
was also Secretary to the Cabinet: a job which involves 
arranging Cabinet business and keeping minutes and ‘‘con- 
veying decisions to the appropriate person or authority”. 
Mr. Chapman’s appointment means that the Cabinet is all- 
African in a special sense; but it has another point of interest. 
He is an Ewe and one of the early leaders of the all-Ewe 
Conference. The United Nations cannot fail to be impressed 
with the fact that one of its former officials, and a believer in 
Ewe nationhood, is willing to serve the Gold Coast Govern- 
ment in this way. (West Africa, July 10, 1954.) 


Sierra Leone 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF MINISTER 
Mr. M. A. S. Mareat, Minister of Health, Agriculture and 
Forests in the Sierra Leone Government, has been accorded 
the title of Chief Minister. The Times (July 10, 1954) com- 
mented : ‘‘Mr. Margai is leader of the Sierra Leone People’s 
Party, the majority party in the Legislative Council. When 
the ministerial system was introduced just over a year ago 
his position was recognised by the payment to him of a special 
allowance of £200 a year. In the words of the official announce- 
ment, ‘after consultation with the Sierra Leone Government, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies has concluded that the 
position should receive formal recognition on the lines of that 








recorded in similar circumstances in some other colonial 
territories’. In other words, with Ministers assuming growing 
responsibilities in the neighbouring territories of Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast, the position of the de facto Chief Minister of 
Sierra Leone was becoming a little anomalous. No change is 
involved either in the constitution of the colony or in official 
procedure, for it has always been the Governor’s practice 
to consult Mr. Margai on important issues.”’ 


COLONIAL AND 
COMMONWEALTH 
MATTERS 


MR. LYTTELTON RESIGNS 

New Muinisrental. appointments announced by the Prime 
Minister on July 28 included that of Mr. A. T. Lennox Boyd 
as Secretary of State for the Colonies in succession to Mr. 
Oliver Lyttelton. Mr. ‘Lyttelton resigned from his position 
for “personal reasons”. In his letter of resignation to the 
Prime Minister he said: “Many colonial problems remain, 
and others will follow, but the main tasks with which this 
Government was faced when they took office are now well in 
hand.” 

Mr. Lennox Boyd leaves the post of Minister of Transport 
and Civil Aviation to take up that of Colonial Secretary. He 
was formerly Minister of State at the Colonial Office and on 
July 29, The Times stated: ‘‘he has now returned to the sphere 
of work in which he was always most interested.”’ 

DEPORTATION WITHOUT TRIAL 

In reply to a question by Mr. Fenner Brockway in the House 
of Commons, June 16, 1954, asking which Colonial Govern- 
ments had agreed that judicial process should precede deporta- 
tion and rustication, Mr. Lyttelton said: ‘All colonial Govern- 
ments retain the right to deport aliens at their discretion. As 
regards British subjects and protected persons, the Govern- 
ments of the following territories either have legislation 
requiring judicial process before either deportation or rustica- 
tion (where applicable), or have agreed to legislate to that 
effect: Barbados, Bermuda, British Honduras, Cyprus, 
Falkland Islands, Gambia, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, Jamaica, 
Kenya, Leeward Islands, Mauritius, North Borneo, St. Helena, 
Seychelles, Singapore, Trinidad, Uganda, Western Pacific, 
Windward Islands, Zanzibar. (In Malta there is no power to 
deport persons belonging to the territory, and deportations of 
others are, in practice, preceded by judicial process. ) 

“The Governments of the following territories are similarly 
placed as regards deportation, but not rustication: Fiji, 
Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Sierra Leone, 
Somaliland, Tanganyika Territory.” 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE CONFERENCE 
The Duke of Edinburgh, who is patron of the Industrial 
Welfare Society, has given his name to the conference the 
Society is organising on the “‘social responsibility of industry 
in the Commonwealth and Empire’’. In a statement issued by 
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the Society it said: ‘‘A Commonwealth and Empire conference 
should be held in Britain (probably Oxford) during July 1956. 
Its purpose will be to bring together representatives from the 
Commonwealth and Empire who would pool their knowledge 
and experience of the human problems of industry in their 
own countries. It is intended that the age of the delegates 
should normally be between 25 and 40. The conference will 
deal with the human factors in industrialisation as a whole— 
on the one hand the personal factors of the health, satisfaction, 
effectiveness, and wellbeing of those in industry, on the other 
the social problems arising from the effects of industrialisation 
on the lives of individuals, their families and communities.” 
( Manchester Guardian, July 20, 195+. ) 


EMPIRE GAMES 
Kenya and Uganda have sent all-African teams to compete 
in the fifth British Empire Games in Vancouver. The coaching 
and training of both teams has been directed by Mr. A. Evans 
of the Jeanes School. 


OVERSEAS COMMENT ON AFRICAN POLICIES 


Writing in the Mew Commonwealth (June 10, 1954) on 
“‘A Frenchman looks at British Policy in Africa’, Gouvert eur- 
General Georges Rey said he strongly regretted ‘that there 
is not a better understanding between the British and French 
Governments on the need for solidarity on political theory and 
practice, in its broader aspect as well as in administrative 
detail’. He was “profoundly convinced that his own country 
has probably put into effect the best method of gradually 
adapting a Western democratic civilisation to African terri- 
tories in the course of development’. With regard to West 
Africa, the writer said that ‘“‘in Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 
since the end of the war, every incident, every disturbance in 
the life of the colony becomes an argument in favour of putting 
some new constitutional project into practice’. He described 
such rapid changes as alarming: the French hold their constitu- 
tions almost sacred. ‘It has been of great advantage to the 
British to find a statesman in the person of Nkrumah, thanks to 
whom the Gold Coast has been spared the bids for power of 
demagogues, and ensuing order,”’ but he predicted that the 
real trial of African ability may be expected to come later, 
and drew attention to the talk of ‘‘a grand federation of Western 
native Africa’’ and the marked differences in custom and 
religion between various parts of West Africa, the advance of 
Islam, and the alertness of the Communists. 

Turning to plural societies, Gouverneur-General Rey felt 
there was in Central African Federation ‘‘an attempt to solve 
the racial conflict’, but in Kenya, in South Africa and in 
Uganda there was fear or mistrust. ‘““White people and 
Africans can only continue as neighbours in an atmosphere of 
confidence and trust, and this is yet to be created.”” He added 
“How could anything prevent the peoples of Central and 
East Africa from fearing the system in force in South Africa 
and from setting their hopes, by contrast, on that which Britain 
is putting into practice on the West Coast? . . . Thus the 
different aspects of British policy give rise to some very dis- 
turbing thoughts. In spite of its apparent contradictions, this 
policy is consistent. It aims to bring isolated or grouped 
territories with sufficient resources to the point of self-govern- 
ment in the form of Dominions within the Commonwealth 
under either White or Coloured leadership. Yet it may be 











feared—in the light of local reaction and of events in South 
Africa—that its only result will be to strengthen nationalistic 
and racial feeling . . . It is no exaggeration therefore to fear 
that the widely varying responses which London is impelled 
to make to such varying types of pressure may cause violent 
reactions. In one case it appears that in order not to give too 
little or too late, they have given too much and too soon, or 
possibly too quickly.” 

M. Rey expressed the wish ‘‘that the Western democracies, 
allies in peace as in war, had consulted each other before under- 
taking their joint task of civilising Africa; not merely as 
technicians meeting to discuss locusts, but as statesmen facing 
basic human problems’’. 

* * 
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Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Director of the United* Nations 
Trusteeship Department, speaking at the annual conference 
of the State Political Science Association in Syracuse, N.Y., 
warned that there was ‘‘a very grave danger’ that the drive 
for independence by colonial peoples in Africa would bring a 
repetition of the recent international crises in South-East 
Asia. He noted that the problem of emerging nationalism in 
Africa was most acute in areas where there were colonies of 
European and Asian settlers. 

He conceded that the United Nations had become involved 
in a paradoxical situation: trying to promote independence 
for new nations, such as those in Africa, while at the same time 
standing broadly for de-emphasis on nationalism as a source of 
international strife. Although the United Nations has in fact 
been “‘creating new nationalism’’ by fostering colonial freedom, 
he said, its guiding principle has been to assist dependent 
peoples to become self-governing without resort to arms and 
the danger of touching off another world conflict. The problem 
of non-self-governing colonial peoples had become “‘of vital 
and increasing importance” . . . “‘So much of the trouble and 
conflict in the world to-day has its roots in colonialism’’ he 
declared, yet there is no single school in the United States 
where students may get ‘‘a well-rounded course’ on a subject 
that involves 200 million persons throughout the world. 
( The New York Times, May 2, 1954.) 


U.N. REPORT ON ECONOMIC CHANGES 

On the whole, there were few significant changes in econo- 
mic activity in Africa during 1952 and the early part of 1953. 
This is the main conclusion of a U.N. report entitled “Review 
of Recent Economic Changes in Africa’. 

The report, which served as one of the background studies 
for the general debate on the world economic situation at the 
eighteenth session of the Economic and Social Council in 
June, reviews general economic trends in Africa during the 
period 1952-53, analyses foreign trade and describes progress 
of development plans in European-administered territories. 

Starting with the salient economic facts for the whole of the 
continent, the report notes that the value of exports for Africa 
which increased from $3,266 million in 1950 to $4,337 million 
in 1951 as a result of the expanded demand for raw materials 
following the outbreak of war in Korea, progressed only to 
$4,423 million in 1952. For the first nine months of 1953 the 
value of exports was almost the same as for the corresponding 
period of 1952. 

Average prices of most of the agricultural products, which 

Available at U.N. Sales Agents, price $0.80. 
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are important among African exports, were lower in 1952 than 
in 1951, cocoa and coffee being the only significant exceptions. 
According to the report, in 1953 prices of cotton, palm oil and 
sisal continued to decline, while those of coffee, groundnuts 
and wool increased. The prices of minerals exported were 
higher in 1952 than in 1951, except for lead ore, tin and zinc. 
In 1953, however, the general trend was less favourable. 

Production of coffee and cocoa declined in 1952 while that 
of sisal and groundnuts increased. The output of all minerals 
except antimony, bauxite, rock phosphate and tin was higher 
in 1952 than in 1951, the report notes. 

Union of South Africa 

The general high level of activity which has been experienced 
without a break since the war as a result of the expansion in 
industry and mining was maintained in 1952 and 1953, the 
report declares. However, the national income which in- 
creased from 1,067 million pounds sterling in 1950 to 1,132 
million in 1951, advanced by only 40 million in 1952 to 
1,172 million. 

Farm income increased from 145.8 million pounds sterling 
in 1949/50 to 212.0 million in 1950/51, then fell to 184.3 
million in 1951/52 and again increased in 1952/53. These 
fluctuations, the report states, reflected the changes in the price 
of wool and in the size of the crops. 

Industrial production, the report says, increased from 225.3 
million in 1949/50 to 277.9 million in 1950/51 and 293.8 
million in 1951/52. Gold production rose from 108 million 
in 1949/50 to 117.7 million in 1950/51 and fell to 114.6 million 
in 1951/52. 

There was a fall in investment in 1952 compared with the 
previous year from 353 million to 279 million. 

Tropical Africa 

Total export receipts in 1952 were about $ per cent higher 
than in 1951. A moderate fall in agricultural exports was 
offset by an increase in mineral exports. 

According to the report, the Sudan, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia were the only territories which experienced a very 
marked change in total exports. In the Sudan, exports fell by 
$3 per cent from about 61 million pounds sterling to 41 million 
following the fall in both the prices and quantity of cotton 
exported. In Northern Rhodesia, total exports increased by 
15.3 million or 23 per cent entirely as a result of increases in 
prices and quantity of copper exports. In Southern Rhodesia, 
exports increased by 9 million or 22 per cent as a result of 
increases in exports of tobacco and minerals. 


Foreign Trade 


The report gives the following figures, in millions of 
U.S. dollars :— 


1950 1951 1952 
Imports 3,756 5,314 5,662 
Exports 3,266 4,337 4,423 


The increase in imports was accounted for both by producers 
materials and by consumer goods. 


Progress of Development Plans 

The last part of the report describes progress of develop- 
ment plans in the Belgian Congo, French North Africa, French 
territories south of the Sahara, and the dependent territories 
of the United Kingdom. 





Actual expenditure in 1952 on development plans in United 
Kingdom dependent territories was of the order of $120 million, 
or about 20 per cent higher than in 1951. In the Gold Coast 
development expenditure was more than twice as high in 1952 
as in 1951, the report states. (U.N. Press Release EC/1357.) 
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EAST AFRICA 

COUPLAND, SIR REGINALD. East Africa and its Invaders, 
from the earliest times to the death of Seyyid Said in 1856. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1938. 

The Exploitation of East Africa, 1856-90, The Slave Trade 
and the scramble. Faber & Faber, 1939. Scholarly historical 
accounts of the early history of East Africa. 

FARSON, NEGLEY. Last Chance in Africa. Gollancz, 1949 
rep. 1953. The author’s impressions of the country, life, 
race questions, and politics of Kenya. 

HAILEY, LORD. Native Administration in the British African 
Territories, Part I. H.M. Stationery Office, 1950. Uganda, 
Kenya and Tanganyika. 

HENNINGS, R. O. African Morning. Chatto & Windus, 1951. 
Sketches by a District Officer of the tribes of the Kenya 
highlands who have resisted change. 

HUXLEY, ELSPETH. The Sorcerer’s Apprentice. Chatto & 
Windus, 1948. Record of a long journey through East 
Africa in 1947. 

White Man’s Country: Lord Delamere and the Making of Kenya. 
A very well-written biography of Lord Delamere, the 
leading pioneer colonist in Kenya. Chatto & Windus, 
1935, rep. 1953. 

INGRAMS, W. H. Zanzibar: its History and its People. 
Witherby, 1931. Authoritative history of Zanzibar by a 
former official. 

JOHNSTON, SIR HARRY. The Uganda Protectorate. 1902. 
An extensive work, which includes chapters on the 
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KENYATTA, JOMO. Facing Mount Kenya. Secker & 
Warburg, 1953. A_ politico-anthropological study of 
Kikuyu history and tradition. 

LEAKEY, L. S. B. Kenya: Contrasts and Problems. Methuen, 
1936. 

Mau Mau and the Kikuyu. Methuen, 1952. The writer is a 
distinguished archaeologist who was born and brought up 
among the Kikuyu and knows the background and 
existing conditions of the colony. 

White African. Dr. Leakey’s autobiography. 


LEYS, NORMAN. The Colour Bar in East Africa. Hogarth 
Press, 1941. Analysis of racial discrimination in the law 
and institutions of East Africa. 

LUGARD, F. D. The rise of our East African Empire. Pub. 
Edinburgh, 1893. A hastily written, but readable book, 
essential to the history of East Africa. 

MAIR, LUCY P. An African People in the Twentieth Century. 
Routledge, 1934. Scholarly analysis of the Baganda 
people by an authority on colonial administration. 

MITCHELL, SIR PHILIP E. African Afterthoughts. Hutchin- 
son, 1954. Written by the former Governor of Uganda, 
and of Kenya, now retired and living in Kenya. 

PERHAM, MARGERY & HUXLEY, E. Race and Politics 
in Kenya. Faber & Faber, 1944. A debate in correspon- 
dence covering problems of white settlement, politics, 
native policy, land problems, etc. 

STONEHAM, G. F. Mau Mau. Museum Press Ltd., 1953. A 
background study of the struggle against Mau Mau. 

THOMAS, H. B. & SCOTT, R. Uganda. Oxford University 
Press, 1935. Valuable official handbook on history and 
government, public finance, and justice. 

WILLS, COLIN. Who Killed Kenya? Dennis Dobson, 1953. 
A B.B.C. special correspondent’s attempt to explain in 
readable form the background to the present emergency 
in Kenya. 

WOOD, ALAN. The Groundnut Affair. Bodley Head, 1950. 
A detailed story of the experiment in Tanganyika. 

The following books on Tanganyika relate to certain 

tribes :— 

Ubena of the Rivers, with a chapter by Mtema Towegale 
Kiwanga by A. T. CULWICK and G. M. CULWICK, 
Allen & Unwin, 1935. 

Kilamanjaro and its People by CHARLES DUNDAS. 
Witherby, 1924 (a history of the Wachagga). 
Anthropology in Action: An Experiment in the Iringa 
District by G. G. BROWN and A. McD. B. HUTT, 
1935. 

Government Reports on the various East African ‘erri- 

tories. H.M. Stationery Office. 

Pamphlets: Published by the Fabian Colonial Bureau. 
Troubled Uganda by E. M. K. MULIRA. 1950. 
Opportunity in Kenya, a report by two sub-committees, 
1953. 


Owing to staff holidays the next issue of the Arnica DicEsi 
will be published at the end of September. 


The Editor of the Dicest does not necessarily endorse the views 
of correspondents. 





BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST ON AFRICA 


PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


TELL FREEDOM 
by Peter Abrahams 


“it may have just as wide an influence as Cry the Beloved Country .. . 
a moving and most attractive book.’’—The Listener. The story of his 
childhood and youth in Johannesburg. FABER & FABER LTD. 12/6. 


AFRICA ON A TIGHTROPE 
by Henry Gibbs 
“* This book is to be recommended for those wishing to gain an under- 


standing of the conflicting situations in Africa and the history which has 
jed to them.’’—The Yorkshire Post. JARROLDS LTD. 16/-. 


THE MISSIONARY FACTOR IN EAST AFRICA 
by Roland Oliver 


An important independent study of the origins and influence of the 
Missions in East Africa. LONGMANS, GREEN. Paper cover 12/6. 
Cased 17/6. 


PENGUIN WEST AFRICA SERIES 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT by R. E. Wraith. FOOD AND HEALTH by 
F. D. Onabamiro. FOLKTALES AND FABLES collected by Phebean 
Ipayemi and P. Gurrey. MACHINERY OF SELF-GOVERNMENT by 

vid Kimble. PENGUIN BOOKS. 1/6 each. 
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